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The Town and Country Builder in 1667. 


look back: we may gain 


to encourage by showing 
the advance we have made, 
or to stimulate by remind- 
ing us that but little pro- 
gress has been effected. 


us a little book on the 
practical part of the pro- 
fession, published, as were 
two or three somewhat 
similar works, just after 
the fire of 1666, and which 
probably is unknown t 
the majority of our readers. 
It is called “The City 
and Country Purchaser 
and Builder. Composed 
by Stephen] PJrimatt|, 
Gent.:” and the writer 
shows the feeling with 
which he published it by 
adding, from Plato, “ Non 


It | 


) 


nobis soli nati sumus.” 
and Barons “ appointed | 
by Act of Parliament for determination of 
differences touching houses burnt down or 
demolished by reason of the late Fire in| 
London ;” and the author says “ being con- | 
scious to myself of no worse aim in the} 
publishing of this work, than the good of my| 
countrey, I have this presumption that I shall | 
not incur your Honors’ displeasure.” He gives | 
tables for computing the value of lands and | 
leases at different rates of interest ; and in the | 
second book, Liber secundus, as he prefers to 
call it, looks into “the respective mysteries | 
employed in building,” shows what houses 
should cost, and concludes with the germ of a 
treatise ow surveying and measuring supertficies 
and solids, as a necessary thing to be known 
to the builder. 

Let us see what he says as to the valuation 
of ground for making of brick :— 

“Ground near London, that hath a good 
Clay 3 or 4 foot deep, is very valuable for the 
making Brick. It may be accompted that a 
yard of Earth square will make seven or eight 
hundred of Bricks. If the owner of the Ground 
will not make Bricks himself, and so take all 
the trouble and profit, he may let the same for 
a certain Rent to be paid out of every thou- 
sand: he may account that he may have a 
thousand of Bricks made, and ready for use, 
all chaffes for Workmanship in fitting the 
Earth, Sand, Straw, making, turning, and 
burning, at seven shillings sixpence, or eight 
shillings a thousand ; he may add three shillings | 
for the carriage of every thousand to the place 
where the same are to be used ; which carriage 
is either more or less, according to the distance 
of the place: the seven shillings sixpence for 
making, being added to the three shillings for 
“arriage, amounts unto ten shillings and six- 
pence ; so that if the bricks yield thirteen or | 
fourteen shillings a thousand, there is two 
shillings and sixpence, or three shillings and 


T is good sometimes to} 


whether the review serve | 
occasioned by vertue of the Building, but prin- | 


Some time ago Mr. Elms- | 
lie goodnaturedly left with | 


is dedicated to the Justices | every rod of brickwork 


junto seven shillings and six pence. 


dred pounds, if the same was to. be sold, and 
now to be rebuilt will cost five hundred pounds, 
to make it of the same value. You may 
reckon the Ground Rent of this House to be 
worth 
years’ purchase for fifty pounds per and 
the Building upon the same, allowing ten 
pounds in every hundred, worth fifty pounds 
per ann. more ; so that the Ground Rent and 
| the Building together, amount unto one hun- 
| dred pounds per ann. and are worth fifteen 


ann, 





| hundred pounds to be sold ; 
plain, that such improvements is not altogether 


| cipally by the scituation of the ground ; S¢ 
| that fifty pounds per ann. is but a 
}Ground-rent for a House that will cost five 
hundred pounds the re-buildir Co, and yeild one 
hundred pounds per ann. when built.” 

His advice as to the selection of a 


builder, with which he commences the 
| 


reasonable 


; 
master 
second 
book, had reference to a different state of 
| things than that which now prevails. He 
| says, * And let him make of such a 
| master workman as will set his helping hand 
to set the work forward ; such a workman will 
afford to do his work cheaper, than others who 
| walk with their rules by their sides, and it 
}doth very much discourage those from idle- 
} ness who work under him 

He further urges him who would build to be 
assured, before making progress, that “ his 
house, when built, render him eight 
pound in the hundred at least for every hun- 
dred pound expended, or else it will not be 
worth his building.” 

We learn that the pric 


choice 


will 
Will 


then demanded for 
by some was 7/.; but 
he says :—‘ You may reckon that every Rod of 
Brick-work being reduced to one Brick and 
a half, will take up Four thousand and five 
hundred of Bricks, for which if you reckon 
Sixteen Shillings for every thousand, it comes 
unto three pounds twelve shillings: every Rod 
of work doth usually take up an hundred and a 
quarter of lyme, for which if you reckon after 
the rate of ten shillings a hundred, it amounts 
to twelve shillings and sixpence : every hundred 
of Lyme requires two load and a half of Sand, | 
which if you estimate at three shillings per} 
load, and for two load and a half, it comes 
As for 


workmanship, it is commonly accounted 


amongst ordinary workmen, that three indif- | 


ferent Brick-layers and three Labourers to 
make and serve them with Bricks and Mortar, 
‘are able to erect a Rod and more every day of 
low Party walls, and ordinary work : you may 
reckon that they are not able to do so much of 
Front work and arching-work for windows, and 
that it doth require some small time for to fit 
their scaffolds, which is some ioss in their work : 
so that if you give the Brick-layers after the 
rate of three shillings a day, and the Labourers 
one shilling and eight pence, 
ship for Brick-layers and Labourers, reckoning 
that a Brick-layer is able to lay (taking the 
Front and Arch work, with the Foundations and 
party walls)a thousand Bricks every day, one sort 
of work with another: a Rod of Brick-work after 
that rate for workmanship, will amount unto 
about 21 shillings ; and for the master workman | 
for the supervising them, and for his Scaffolds, | 
six or seven shillings a Rod. You may com-| 
pute the same to amount unto six pounds a} 
Rod, which may be reasonable for an agree-| 
ment by the Great, materials and workmen | 
being at the Rates before mentioned ; or if it| 
be only for workman-ship, you may allow, 
taking the better sort of work with the worser, 
one pound eight shillings for every Rod, there 


sixpence profit in every thousand for the| being a Master Workman.” 


Ground, and so if more or less. 


“Sammel-bricks” are to be especially avoided, 


“The Proprietor may afford the Undertaker | not to be allowed even in “ the choar of the 


a moiety of the profit at least, and so may set 
a certain Rent, which may be one or two/| 
shillings in a thousand, or more or less, accord- 
ing to the goodness and fineness of the Clay, | 
and the Ground lying convenient.” 
He points out very properly, that in principal | 
streets the ground-rent is an important point to 
be considered in valuing a house. “ Suppose,” | 


pounds per ann. and would yield fifteen hun- | 


foundation,” and the builder is advised to lay 
all “the ends of the joysts and summers in 
loam,” to prevent them from rotting through 
the heat of the lime. 
price of brickwork was 51. or 5/. 10s. per rod, 
something extra being given for chimneys. 
Under the head of “ Plaisterers” he says :- 


“You may reckon that an hundred of lyme | 
he says, “a House that was standing before the | which is worth 10 shillings, and half a load of| 
late Fire in Cheapside, and worth an hundred |sand that is worth one shilling and six pence | 
to mix with the same, and 5 bushels of hair} 





one shilling eight pence a bundle or hundred 
| which for a thousand is sixteen shillings and 
a thousand pounds, which is twenty | 


which makes it | 


the workman-| 


Before the Great Fire the | 


worth 7 shillings 6 pence, will cover one 
thousand of laths that are 5 foot long, and worth 


? 


8d. which for all materials, amounts to ll. 15s. 8d. 
to which you may add 14s. 4d. for workman- 
ship in lathing and plaistering, it amounts unto 
2/. 10s. whichsis after the rate of 10d. for every 
square yard-of work, for ceeling or partition- 
walls, a thousand of laths covering 60 yards of 
plaistering.” 

Estimates are given of various-sized build- 
ings. The cost of a house in a street, 20 feet 
in front, 40 feet in depth, and four stories 
high, besides cellars and garrets, is brought to 
$267. 6s. lld. after deducting the value of the 
two half party-walls to be paid for by the 
adjoining owners. 

Timber, “ both fir and oak,” is put down at 
1/7. 15s. a load ; iron balconies, 5d. or 53d. a 
pound ; “glassery” at 6d. a foot ; and lead 
wrought, at 18s. a hundred.” A number of 
rude plars or platforms, as they are called, are 
given. But how much he knows of art may be 
judged of from his teaching that,—“ The art 
of architecture to be used in any sort of build- 
ing in High streets or lanes consists onely in 
the placing of chimneys and staircases for con- 
venience of trade or otherwise : for which 
purpose I have set you down chimneys and 
staircases of most sorts.” At the close of his 
“advice” he gives some observations on the 
desirability of having a garden, “it being the 
purest of humane pleasures and a great refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man ;” coolly taken from 
Bacon’s Essay, “Of Gardens,” without any 
acknowledgment ; and he concludes with the 
very sensible remark, that “where the Countrey 
Builder cannot make election of a place where 
he may have all these Conveniencies, it is good 
for him to get as many of them as he can.” 

There were very few English works on the art 
in 1667, when this book appeared. Amongst 
those published abroad at this time and soon 
after, we may point out to our younger readers 
Alberti’s “ De re (Cédificatoria,’ Florence, 
1485: P. de Lorme’s “ Architecture,” 1568; 
Serlio’s “ Onere dA rchite ttura,” 1584 ; Scam- 
mozzi’s “L)Idea dell? Architectura Universale,” 
1615 ; “ L’ Architectura di Palladio,” Venice, 
1642; Freart’s “ Paralléle,” Paris, 1650; An- 
drouet du Cerceau’s “ Livre d Architecture,” 
1662 ; and Pierre Bullet’s “ Architecture Pra- 
tique,”’ Paris, 1691. 

In England, Wotton had published his 
“Elements of Architecture” in 1624. Per- 
haps the earliest work on practical architec- 
ture issued here was one by John Shute, 
called “ The First and chiefe groumles of 
Architecture.’ Shute, who is described as 
painter-stainer and architect, was sent to 
study in Italy by John, Duke of Northumber- 
land, in 1550, and published his work, a folio 
volume, soon after. He died on the 25th of 
September, 1563, and was buried in the old 
church of St. Edmund, Lombard-street.* The 
commencement of his epitaph shall serve as 
the ending of our article :- 


‘* This monument declares, that here the corps doe lye 
Of him that sought in science sight to publish prudently, 
Among the rest of things, the which he put in ure), 
That ancient practice and profound, that hight of archi- 
tecture, 
A knowledge meet for those that buildings doe erect, 
As by his workes, at large set forth, is shewne the full 
effect.”” 





CHESTER, REVISITED. 

THE DECORATIONS IN THE CATHEDRAL. 
SKETCHES, made some years ago, of buildings 
in Chester, and impressions which we have derived 
lately, show that considerable changes have been 


|made in the architecture, which had once, and 
{indeed still presents, features of interest 


and 
beauty, and some which are peculiar to the city. 
Most of these features, or those which may be 
called historic or antiquarian, have been noticed 
in our pages, either on the occasion of the mect- 
ing of the Archwological Association in 1819, or 
at other times; and therefore, we are not again 
about to describe the remnants of the Roman city, 
the old walls, the Cathedral and St. John’s 
Church, or particularly the “ Rows,” and the half- 
timbered houses, or the modern Grosvenor-bridge, 
—thongh these things deserve the attention of 
persons who visit Chester for the first time. Our 








* Godwin’s “ Churches of London,” vol. ii. 
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object rather, just now, is to recount what has | our volume, however, displays much cleverness, as 
in the corbelling-out of the gable-crowned central 
We observe, then, that many of the old build-| portion of one of the fronts in advance of the 
and the supporting of the ends of | covered even at the large station at Crewe; andcon- 


been done most recently. 


ings that gave the peculiar character to the 


streets at the earlier date alluded to, have been re- 


moved; whilst in their stead, and in place of others, | 
there have been erected a considerable number of 
houses of Gothic character, but of the peculiar | 


modern versions of the Gothic, whilst of mate- 


rials more durable than those of the half-timbered | 


houses. “The Rows” are preserved, as well as 


the general plan of the centre of the town, which | 
may be deseribed as that simply of two lines of 
street intersecting one arother in the form of a| 


cross, a considerable space of the ground in each 


internal angle formed being reached only by nar- | 


row courts from the “rows.” Entered from 


such courts are many residences, even of people of 


a higher class than would be found in courts of a 
similar kind in London. Without a more detailed 
plan than appears to be procurable in Chester, it 


is not easy to understand what are the divisions of 


property: but the arrangements spoken of cannot 
be quite accordant with sanitary principles. Both 
the depth of the plots of ground and the “rows,” 
however, are favourable to the architecture and 
the purposes of shops. As regards the latter, the 
two stories of shops,—the lower story being at 
the street-level, and the front of the shop above 
being set back so far as to leave room both for a 
passageway under cover, and generally, in addi- 
tion, on the opposite side, for a stall or counter,— 
economize space in the manner needed in towns, 
and allow of purchases being made by ladies with 
comfort in any kind of weather. Opportunity 
for the exposure of wares and for business 
announcements, more than the ground story 
affords, is certainly wanted in London, and we 
have advocated adoption, to a considerable extent, 
of the external gallery system, for that reason as 
well as for the reasons which are familiar to those 
who have considered the question of residences 
for the middle and humbler classes. But as to 


architectural effect, it will be understood by pro- | 


fessional readers, that there must be in the cir- 
cumstances pertaining to the sites of all the 
buildings in the Chester “rows,” considerable 
opportunities. The front next the street, with 
the upper stories carried on arches or a bressum- 
mer, is free from the defect of one which seems 
to be borne only on glass; whiist, as the shop, 
from being so much set back, necessarily extends 
considerably beyond the back wall of the body of 
th« house, 4 top-light can be contrived in the 
shop with considerable advantage, decoratively. 
Consequently, although the “rows,” retaining the 
old form, have, in several instances, very low 
ilings, and the building-sites each are without 
ight from the sides, many of the shops are very 
well lighted, and some of them have a tasteful 
appearanes, not usual in small provincial towns. 
We have said, or left it to be implied, that 
much of ghe alteration in the architectural cha- 
racter of Chester had accrued from the modern 
m of building, and use of materials more 
durable than timber and plaster. We confess 
that we are not wholly satisfied with the result of 
the change. Part of the old city of Chester seems 
to be wanting; and new houses have sprung up in 
a dress which is strange, though intended to har- 
monize with the old. Removal of buildings from 
time to time is unavoidable; bnt the question 
arises whether it is desirable at all, to regard old 
associations, where circumstances would render it 
inevitable for them to be destroyed. Certainly 
the Medieval architects acted on no principle of 
preserving associations. 





Svsti 


Leaving this question, 
we would merely record the fact of the appearance 
presented by the streets of Chester now as com- 
pare d with twenty years ago. A larger propor- 
tion of the houses are brick-fronted; and one 
group of buildings in the Eastgate, with elaborate 

workmanship, has just been completed in stone. 
Till quite lately, however, in rebuilding at 
Chester, the effort was to reproduce, as nearly as 
possible, the half-timbered houses; and in our 
volume for 1856 we gave an illustration of two 
adjoining buildings in Eastgate-street, the shops 
of Mr. Roberts, bookseller, and Mr. Bolland, con- 
fectioner, which were erected about the time, 
from the designs of Mr. T. M. Penson, the archi- 
tect of the stone-fronted building we have spoken 
of (and which is in the same street), as well as 
of other works in the town. The fronts in 
the two cases mentioned, belong in character of 
detail to the Late Gothic period, and resemble 
ppg buildings at Coventry, in the enrichment 
tthe gable-boards, or “barge-boards,” and in 
sentation in the wo eal guide oe ge 
one another; the arch ‘ ; + ap ang = 
; chitect’s design, as sh 


ete 


| bressummer, 


ithe bressummers by bold corbels, reducing the | 
The 
lower story and its shop front, and the iron- 
work above it, which forms the balustrading to 
the “row,” as in other recent works, are well 
In certain fronts of the same class 
lof construction, as in the premises of Messrs. 
Platt & Son, chemists, also in Eastgate street and 
Row, the character of the seventeenth century 
half-timbered houses, the prevailing character of 
the old buildings of the town, has been imitated. 
There are other new buildings in Watergate-street 
and elsewhere, of the timber-and-plaster method 
of construction, but having less decoration than 
The plaster, or 
cement filling-in, of course, is a covering to brick- 


span, so that there is no effect of weakness. 


managed. 


the works we have mentioned. 


work, in place of plaster on lathing. 


In other buildings which appear more recent, 
including several in Bridge-street, red brick and 
stone were employed, with darker coloured bricks 
In these cases the gable 
may be coped with mouldings and terminated by 
a stone finial: an oriel window in stone may be 
noticed in the principal upper story: the whole 
details may be of the Early “ Decorated” cha- 
racter; and whilst a bressummer is retained, and 
its ends are carried on corbels, both these parts of 
the design are treated as stone actually or by 


occasionally in patterns. 


imitation. 
We now come to Mr. Penson’s most consider- 
able addition to the street 


pleted very recently. 


gate-street, 


(the “row’ 


frontages. 


” 


that of the “ rows. 


arch on the other. 


character, are particularly elaborate in the tracery 


and cusping of windows, and the foliated orna- 
ment to capitals, corbels, arch-mouldings, and 
strings: coloured tiles are introduced in the roof, 
and effective ornamental iron-work is placed as 
and to 
The windows of the upper 
stories are closely set, and wall-shafts which oceur 
between them are carried below their strings or 


> 


railing between the arches of the “ row,’ 
the rvof of the tower. 


sills down to corbels. There is a slight difference 
as to these windows between the portions of the 
building separated by the tower, but only in 
minor details. In general outline, looking at that 
which may be called the principal portion of the 
buildings, the windows of the upper stories are 
grouped as six bays in the front, over the three 
open arches. Above those windows which are 
coupled in the middle of the front, there is a face- 
arch (carried on wall-shafts and enclosing a spheri- 


cal-triangular opening) and a gable; and there is | 


a similar feature with the required variation in 
the corresponding front. There is a doorway at 


the base of the tower, or from the street, with | 


elaborate enrichment to the arch-mouldings ; and 
some effective details are introduced elsewhere in 
the tower. The upper stories in these premises 
are let in chambers, for which heavy rents are 
asked, 

Mr. Penson did not appear to us to be suc- 
ceeding so well in the large hotel opposite the 
railway station, which is very nearly ready for 
ocenpation. Cement is used for dressings, and 
these are of the Italian character. Lofty trun- 
cated roofs are added in portions of the plan. 


The pure Italian below, and the French-Italian of 


the roofs, as in several recent designs noticed 
in these pages, is, from whatever reason, not 
harmonious. The railway station built in 
1847 and 1848, we may observe, is the best 


for convenience of plan and appropriateness of 


decorative character that we are acquainted 
with in that part of England. The design is 


| attributed to the late Mr. C. H. Wild, and Mr. 
r from | Thompson, the architect of the Derby station, 
Own in | acting under Mr. Robert Stephenson. It is ex- 


architecture of 
Chester,—the work already spoken of as com- 
It comprises the sites ad- 
joining one another, of two of the houses of East- 
The whole is harmoniously treated 
as one stone-fronted design, with a staircase-tower 
rising in the front, directly from the street level 
of the upper story being continued 
at the back of this tower), and set to one side, so 
as to give the effect of two originally unequal 
The bressummer method of support 
is here dispensed with; arches (pointed segmental) 
and circular piers, or arches and responds, being 
substituted in the story first above the street, or 
There are three such arches 
on the one side of the tower, and a single wide 
There are two stories above the 
arches, besides the gables; that is to say, there are 
four ordinary stories above the street, besides an 
additional story to the tower, which rises again 
toa considerable height with a truncated roof. 
The details of the whole, of “ Decorated ” Gothic 


ceedingly difficult to plan well an important 
station where traffic passes through, or where 
several lines meet and intersect, as may be dis- 
| sequences of any defect in planning, nor of any 
original deficiency of the site, are multiplied day by 
day, as traffic increases, and as land adjacent to a 
station rises in value. What would be present in- 
conveniences to passengers, and serious danger, 
are reduced at Chester, certainly to a minimum, 
by the arrangement of the lines and platforms, 
and the projection of the cab and omnibus sheds 
from the main frontage, by the position of the 
station-master’s office elevated in the centre of the 
principal platform, by the careful provision of 
directions as to hours and exact spots of the start- 
ing of trains, and by the generally admirable 
management. The result is a great contrast to 
some stations in the North, the bad arrangements 
of which may hereafter call for notice. 

The principal new houses are to be found im 
Curzon-park and Queen’s-park, across the Dee; 
the former, near to the Grosvenor-bridge, and 
opposite the race-course, and the latter, higher 
up the river. To the Queen’s-park there is # foot- 
bridge, on Dredge’s suspension principle, east of 
St. John’s Church. This bridge is 417 feet in 
length, with a centre span of 262 feet, and it 
cost 8507. It is exceedingly slight, and sways 
and undulates by the tread of the crowds passing 
over it on Sundays, in what appears to be a 
dangerous manner. There is an iron bridge on a 
different principle across a ravine, at Curzon- 
park, and also very slight in appearance. This 
bridge is in two spans, with a centre pier, and 
there is no apparent support ‘between pier and 


abutment, unless the very slender lattice- 
work of the railing. It is, however, diffi- 


cult to examine the construction from below. 
The roadway certainly is much depressed, and 
appears to have become so since the date of original 
construction. Most of the new houses in these 
localities have some decorative character: the best 
of the number have bands and arches of red bricks, 
contrasting with lighter coloured bricks less harshly 
than is usual in this manner of design. A group 
of buildings, similarly treated, on the right bank 
of the river, close to the suspension bridge, indeed, 
shows that cousiderable effect in combination with 
landscape may be produced by mere brickwork, 
provided there be proper management of the 
general masses and the minor recesses and projec- 
tions. The railway bridge over the Dee,—that 
where the accident happened,—an event which was 
very important in its influences on subsequent 
works,—is now greatly modified in form and con- 
struction. The girders are supported on a cradling 
in the middle of each span, by struts from the piers; 
but compound girders in which are what were con- 
sidered to be defects of the principle, we believe 
remain as they were originally placed in certain 
other bridges. 

On asite near the castle, barracks for the militia 
are in the course of completion, They are very 
similar to the majority of the barracks in other 
parts of the country lately erected for the like 
purpose—being Gothic and castelated externally, 
and, we must add, not quite what we should like 
to see, either in point of taste or sanitary requi- 
sites. The windows are most of them very small, 
and there isa rather confined internal court; so that 
either healthfulness of the building, and what we 
supposed to be the conclusions of the several com- 
missions on barracks, have been made to yield 
to the idea of some imitation of the Mediaval 
eastle, or opinions at head-quarters regarding the 
need of preparation for defence against riot, are 
different from what they have been. If the 
former of these is the case, the result shows haw 
prejudicial every way it is to begin with views of 
imitation. By these the produce is an inferior thing 
in art, and a thing which does not answer one of 
the first conditions of building,—the requirement 
| for use. Our art seems to be never prepared for a 
| new class of buildings, or a new invention or ma- 
terial. That cannot be for good result in art 
| which either represses the utilitarian development, 

or which seeks to combine with a different use the 
| decorative characteristic of something else. Why 
‘cannot we seek to embody both the art and the 
use, subordinating neither one to the other ? 
| Amongst works of recent date at Chester, may 
_ be named the Savings Bank, erected in 1853, and 
designed by Mr. James Harrison, a building of 
| late Gothic character, of white stone, with gables, 
/mullioned windows, a prominent bay-window, and 
'a clock turret. The last-named feature is at the 
|angle, but not carried up in appearance from the 
ground. The Diocesan Training College, by Messrs, 
Buckler, belongs to the same style. It was com- 
pleted in 1842, at a cost of about 10,000/. 
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The most important work in Chester which we 
are called upon to notice, however, is that of the 
decoration of the Lady Chapel at the Cathedral, 
which has been some time in hand, and is now 
almost completed. Mr. Octavius Hudson is the 
designer and artist. The chapel is three bays 
in length, and belongs to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. North and south aisles, each of two bays 
in length, were added to it in the fifteenth 
century, the present western openings or arches 
into the aisles on each side being formed and 
parcloses inserted; whilst in the next or middle 
bay each side, the original window, a triplet with 


clustered shafts, under an arch of bold mouldings, | 


was left, the glass removed. The present east 
window is of “ Perpendicular” character, with 
stained glass by Wailes; but the north and 
south windows (which have also glass by Wailes) 
are earlier in date. The east window, at least as 


to the glazing, may be altered in some manner | 


when the present decorations are completed. In 
the aisles of the chapel and choir, we may men- 
tion, there are several windows with good glass, 
chiefly by Wailes; but one of them at the east 
end of the north aisle is by O’Connor. The 
decorative work we are about to notice, is com- 
prised in the chapel only, or exclusive of the 
aisles. 

In arranging the scheme of decoration, it was 
desirable as well to represent, if possible, the 
original character of the interior, as to secure pre- 


sent harmony of colour. Fortunately for the early | 


Gothic styles these objects are not inconsistent 
with one another. Inharmonious combinations 
such as there are in many of the Gothic ceil- 
ings and rood-screens, were characteristic of the 
“ perpendicular” period. Each style of masonic 
architecture had its correspondent style of deco- 
rative colour ; and the early style making use of 
tints and hues, rather than everywhere positive 
colour, was in accordance with the best principles. 
Mr. Hudson very properly thinks that decorative 


colour should be subordinate to the form, and | 


that the colour should grow upon the observer, 
vather than startle with its effect, to the destruc- 
tion of everything else. There is no doubt that 
some costly blunders have been made through 
non-observance of such principles. Mr. Hudson 


uses gold as well as positive colour where requi- | 


site; but neither is in excess; whilst the gold is 
always either as a field or background, or on 


the whole surface of an object, as a leaf, and not 


so as to distort the form according to the prac- 
tice which we long since animadverted upon. As 
regards the authority in this particular case, there 
were remains of colour and gold in several places, 
and even of defined ornament; but the main 
part of the decoration is the result of study of 
similar buildings. : 

We have often spoken of the difficulty of 
deseribing work of architecture in words; but the 
difficulty is very great where colour is to be de- 
scribed, because eack individual has a different 
idea of what is blue or red, or whatever else, 
through forming his idea from some object in 
nature which has one of the hues of such eolour,— 
and frem other reasons: yet, we must make the 
attempt to give some further particulars of the 
decorative work at Chester, which is in question. 

The plain walling is painted a light stone 
eolour; and on this, lines are marked in red, re- 
sembling the jointing of masonry. This is the 
least’ satisfactory part of the work. Under the 
moulded string-course, a sere]l is painted in the 
red colour, and above the string a peculiar orna- 
ment is added to the alternate upright lines of 
the jointing. The wall-shafts carrying the groin- 
ing are painted light Venetian red, the hollows 
separating the cluster of shafts being a neutral 
tint, whilst the upright fillet in the centre of the 
principal shaft, and the mouldings of the bases 
are gilt. The cyma mouldings, and others of the 
same character, are in gradated colour, red or blue, 
with lighter tint. In the capitals, leaves are gilt ; 
birds appear to be light green, and backgroundsand 
soffits red. The bosses of the ceilings are on the 
same principle. The mouldings of the groinings are 
gold, the reduced Venetian red, and various shades 
of olive and green. The severies of the groin- 
ing, are decorated with seroll-work in thin lines of 
light green, with leaves, and with some rosettes in 
red, as well as blue ornaments and gilt stars. On 
the severies also are medallions, Jarge and small. 
the latter of heads, chit fy; and the former, 
various compositions of figures. The figures have 
been studied from models and the lay figure. | 
There are many other details, both of form and | 
colour; and, for the most, they are marked by | 
considerable nicety of perception and taste. ; 


Before leaving Chester we visited the Museum | 
of the Mechanics’ Institution, at the Water Tower. | 





[ 
| : j rn " ~all ne} oC , ei 
| In it is a crayon drawing, said to be a portrait of | the building operatives were called upon to give their 
| ¥ hit al? f Cl > by him | assent to, casting away their liberty of action, their free- 
Harrison, the architect, “of ¢ sester, y = cg dom of thought, and their rights as Englishmen. He 
self, when a young man; and here is also a model | a. ked them to oppose a step which their Christian and 
of a design for the nortis gate,—with a colonnade | liberal employers requested them to take. He contended 

, } “c} ‘ itabl angvement which that the “‘document’’ would place shackles upon work- 
over the arch,—a suitab é arrangemen nChi | ing men, and that the employers should be called upon 
ought to have been carried into effect. The} unconditionally to withdraw it. He had no hesitation in 
Museum, however, should contain a greater | saying that if the “document” were not withdrawn, it 


, : ys Foul itail a vast z t of misery, not only upon the 
number of the objects of interest that have been | *°' id entail a vast amount of misery, not only ' 


* 


men, their wives, and families, but upon the masters 


discovered in Chester,—-a matter which might be | themselves. The whole responsibility now rested with 
looked to by the Chester Architectural, Archao- | the masters, and he ry eyers Se none able th 
; “HT : Saves , T H , . that the public should be gulled by them as they ta 

val, ¢ : » Somety. > sOcie vannot od. ,  . : 
logical, and Historic Society. The ety ¢ hitherto been. Everything they did was in secret, 


’ wr 
1open, 


have been into the neighbourhood of the Museum | whereas all that the men dd was above-board an 
ately, or we should have not found one of their as was plain from the fact that gentlemen represent- 
ah . t . bi that d est ther 
gifts, a fragment of cusped work, labelled,—“ This | '™g the public press were that Gay amongst thes. 
~ Ni 9 . > Eve . _ # ld ome its With regard to the report he had to make, it would be 
See,” we. every own = haa posses “| merely a verbal one. The funds up to the present time 
Museum ; and there is no town which would have | had not been very considerable, but he was happy to say 
more interesting objects for one, than the town | that special general meetings of trades had been ca led 
* Cheste ; throughout the country for the purpose of raising sub- 
of Chester, scriptions, which would now flow im rapidly. He was 
aware that in some quarters the dividend declared last 
week caused some di<satisfaction, but they might easuy 
IPOCEE 78 Tr KONNEOT , wher imagine that some difficulty would arise when 14,000 or 
PROC EEDINGS IN cl IN N EC TION WITH 15,000 men wanted payment. The total income up to last 
THE STRIKE. Monday evening had been },4011. 5s. 2d.; so that he had 
y not yet, as had been suggested, been able to run awa 
No progress whatever towards a settlement has {Yin "oo'yo0l. The alien ‘hed been 1,337!. 198. 74. 
been made: money is being wasted, bad feelings jeaving a balance of about 60/.—not a great deal to run 
are excited, and a national injury is commenced, | away with — if he a aodiegnast. He oun ge 
T , at Wacere ' *. a Single farthing from them until they resumed work, an 
> TS Th £ Messrs. ope - ; 7 n 
rhe number: of men at work at Messr Prolle P€S then they might deal with him as they liked. After some 
have not increased, and the Executive of the | remarks from Mr. Noble, who repudiated the document, 
| Central Association of Master Builders, when they the report was unanimously adopted. Mr. ee 
\ : ? r > follow solution, which was carried :—‘* That it is 
met o osday last, adjor od fora week. We _ the following res . : 
met on Tu aay mast, 0 ij arned for a > . the opinion of this meeting that the document preser ted 
proceed to show what has been the course of events to the operatives of the building trades for their acquies- 
since our last. cence is degrading and insulting in the extreme, and that 
. . ; ed the master builders, by introducing it, have shown a spirit 
- pore nd a a cae a a pm pe of tyranny and oppression which cannot be ee 
lic meeting o e operatives of the East-end of either by sceiety or the working classes of this free 
Casnbedge leet pete, forte panpese of taking fats | eee ane Gan neon, Deka Neel wat Ae en 
B oon B, 40 > Pp se 0 , ito )6work until the obnoxious document is unconditionally 
consideration the nine hours’ movement, the strike, the withdrawn.” He said he knew, as a mason, that many 
lock-out, and the ‘“‘ document” or declaration issued by x, ijjed men engaged in the same branch of trade as t im. 
the masters. Mr. Hardy having been voted to the chair, | .eif were going to America, or taking out their country 
cre cy wy gy = oe ao aa fe ee still tickets, enabling them to travel about, rather than sign 
persis in ne Gceciaralicon ney jas Issued, Which was the de rradin declaration. 
of such a character as no Englishman could ever recog- M . ~) a a cel ed meeting of dele- 
nize, the meeting was of opinion that no settlement of amecting : Br —_ aay tr — - wg Pe = 
the question could be effected without the withdrawal of yw oa afte wore ee al - bes “ aa > og The folic wing 
that ‘‘document,”—was carried, various speeches being | 8* € Shaltesbury-ham, Aldersgate-' ; 
ade to the precise effect » alres : . trades were represented :—East-end ropemakers, amal- 
made to the precise effect of those already reported. k East-end), flint glas 
~ : P ate: y > > ” : st- ASS— 
Leicester. —On the 25th a meeting of the operatives in gamate 1 engineers, ——— ~ Eas oe = <a 
the building and other trades of this town was held in | CUtters, ee —— rar ti <e West. 
| the Temperance Hall,to hear statements from the dele- pos sy see Mutual oo tee @ met Soc = y se ile ¥ —— 
gates from the Conference of the United Building Trades, ©™ boot-closers, est. end las he anaes x “ is sheen i 
and to organize a subscription for the operatives locked and parasol elle weavers, City ergy rear " — 
out in the metropolis. Mr. Powers (joiner) was voted to make rs, shoemakers poeeig F vench-polte , ~ " , , - 
the chair, ard resolutions were passed denouncing the | CO'*-cutters, district glass-blowers, second division 
shoemakers, Reform Shoemakers East end’, zinc- 


“document” as a *‘ most un-English and illiberal pro- é. . : Sd ait 8 
ceeding,” pledging the meeting to use every lawful Workers, City bootmakers, Brickmakers’ Society, Cit} 
endeavour to support and assist, pecuniarily and other- lares shoemakers, and several others. Mr. Gray, mason, 
wise, during the struggle, until it is brought to a satis. Ws called to the chair. Mr. Potter said he had litle to 
factory issue. : add beyond what appeared in that day’s papers, of their 

cS proceedings at the Surrey Gardens. However, they bad 


Oxford.— Here too, last week an open-air meeting of ‘ 
the operatives in the building and other trades was held that day received several remittances of money from 
Liverpool, Northampton, Brighton, and other places; and 


near the Martyrs’ Memorial, when the following resolu. ‘ ° 
many towns had given them promises of future support. 


tions were passed :—‘ That believing the request of the . 

London building operatives to their employers, to reduce it seemed that there had been an anti-strike committee 
the present working day to nine hours, to be just and | formed, and a notice of meeting to be held had been 
necessary to their future welfare ; and admiring the caim, | ©'7culated, but no time or place had been stated. The 
moral, and legal means ty which the London workmen '™€" had offered four persons to the masters as mediators, 
have prosecuted their claims; we consider the attitude | Ut the whole of them had been rejected by the masters, 
assumed by the master builders of London to be a dis- | 8° the public would see on which side the responsibility 
grace te them, and a sheme to the age in which we live. | °f the strike lay. Various delegates then announced 
We, the men of Oxford, therefore pledge ourselves to | C!ta'n votes of money ; and it was resolved :—“ That an 
give our London brethren cur most strenuous support in | ® idress be drawn up, to be signed by the delegates present, 
resisting the slavery sougkt to be imposed on them by | #24 issued throughout the country.” 








their employers, and enable them to bring the nine-hours Poplar — On the same evening a public meeting of opera 
movement to a successful termination.’’ And,—‘* That | tives resident in the Poplar district was held at the Sa 
we pledge ourselves to use our best endeavours to pre- | berton Arms Tavern, New Town, Poplar. Mr. Bacon was 


vent any ofour fellow workmen from this neighbourhood | calledtothe chair, and a resolution was passed, to the effect 
going to London, at the employers’ solicitation during the | that the conduct of the master builders in the attitude they 
present unjustifiable struggle.” had assumed in respect of the struggle between the work- 

Meeting of Messrs. W. Cubitt’s Men.—On the 26th ult. | men and themselves, especial ¥y as to the issuing of the 
the workmen who were lately in the employment of | document or declaration for the workmen, was deserving 
Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co. builders, met in Winchester-hall, | of all condemnation, and that the meeting agree to s p- 
Pentonville, cs to express an opinion respecting their pre- | port those operatives who resist it by every means in 
sent position.’” Mr. Bennet, who was Called to the chair, | their power. 


stated that he, and those with whom he was associated, At this meeting, as at others, it was asserted and re 
regretted the position in which they had been unwillingly | asserted, that the masters had bronght about the sf: tke 
piaced in consequence of the strike, which they traced to | for the purpose of humbling the operative, in apparent 
an unfortunate misunderstanding between the employers | forgetfulness that the strike was the act of the ii id 


and employed, and earnestly desired to bring the dispute | of the men alone, and that the maste rs, if not prepared to 
to an early and satisfactory issue. It was necessary, first | assent, had no alternative but acting as tt ey bat e done 
of all, that the proposed *‘ declaration”? should be with- | in respect of closing a!l their shops, as they would of 
drawn ; and, on the part of those who had been for many | course have been beaten in detail. 254 
years in the employment of Messrs. Cubitt, and who had Nottingham.— On the 29th ult. a meeting of the building 
given general satisfaction to their employers, it was not | Operatives of this town was held in the large room at the 
too much to ask that their past conduct should be taken | Darham Ox. Mr. Marriott, as chairman, introduced a 
as a sufficient guarantee for the fature, without any | deputation from London, who made an address. The 
formal agreement. Should Messrs. Cubitt think proper | following resolution was carried:—‘*Tnat this meeting 
to reopen their establishment, and withdraw the “ declara- | heartily sympathize with the builders of London in the r 
tion,” he and his friends were prepared to pledge them- | present position, and feel proud of the noble <tand made 
selves to concur in referring the remaining question in | against the obnoxious document presented for their 
dispute to arbitration, and to abide by the decision. The | acceptance.”” Mr. Brown, stonemason, in sec nding the 
following resolution was proposed :—‘* That this meeting | resolution, stated that the Stonemasons’ Society contri- 
desires to express its regret at the unfortunate misunder- | buted to seven different ho-pita's in the country ‘the sum 
standing at present existing between the employers and amounting to i5e/. per annum. Last year more than 
workmen in the building trade, and pledges itself to use | 1,006/. was paid as sick-money The society had paid to 
all honourable means for arriving at some conciliatory | unemployed men whom the parishes refused to maintain 
arrangement whereby it may be speedily terminated.” | 3.472/. They hed also paid for accidents 830/.; and for 
On this it was moved as an amendment, and carried,— | these the masters had as much right to pay as the men 
“ That this: meeting regrets the position assumed by the | Allthat had been expended for strikes was 1, tnd 
employers in elk sing their establishments and _ intro- | At Plymouth a meeting took place on the same evening, 
ducing an objectional declaration, and pledges itself, | Mr. Toop, carpenter, in the cha'r, when aresolution moved 
should the employers think fit to reopen their shops next | by Mr. Jacob Winsor, stowemason, was unanimously 
week with the said declaration, not to accept any such | adopted to support the present movement in London. 
agreement, and not to resume work until such declara ILere were about 660 persons present, and the sum of 
tion is unconditionally withdrawn, and the trade publicly | 4/. 10s. was collected. Mr. Lamb c: mplained of the want 
opened.”* . } of support by the local workmen. The society’s members 

Mee ing of Operatives at the Surrey Gardens.—On | were hke the figs in a Cornish pudding,—one here, the 
Monday, 29th ult. a large meeting of « peratives was held | otherat the Land’s End. In Junethe Plymouth men asked 
at the Surrey Gardens, for the purpose of receiving a | for 3s. 6d. a-day and nine hours, they obtained only is 
report and considering their present condition. Mr. Grey | a-week additional. He thought that Is. each to Vrollope’s 
mason) hav-ng been voted to the chair, Mr. Potter} men was a small pittance Mr. Shovell stated that, after 
Secretary) Said that the object of the meeting was two. | the operatives had succeeded in London, the same system 
fol|—first to give them another opportunity of showing | must be adopted in Plymouth. In the De vonport dock. 
their disapprobation of the obnoxious “ document” which yard the day’s labour average d 84 hours only. 
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The Anti-Strike Lengue.—The unemployed non society- 
men have formed themselves into a league for the pur- 
pose of appealing to the masters to re open their shops, 
declaring themselves willing to abide by the condition of 
the so-called document, that they do not and will not be- 
long to any society that has for its object the establish 
ment of rules for the guidance of workmen as far as 
regards interference in the management of establishments 
in which they are employed. They hold it as a doctrine 
that every man ought to be unfettered, and free to sell 
his labour to what master and at what price he may 
think proper; and, intending to act according to those 
principles, an appeal, setting forth theiropinions, has been 
embodied, praying that the masters who were, in self- 
defence, compelled to close their shops, may re-open them 
to the thousands of non-society men who are unemployed. 
A committee, of which Mr. Joseph Dryden Pomeroy is 
chairman, and Mr. Christopher Mills secretary, sit daily 
at No. 4, Little Warner-street, Clerkenwell, to enrol names 
and to receive — s to the —_- 


Tue shipwrights’ strike on the Tyne appears to 
be at an end, the principal employers having given 
the men the required “ ance (5s. per day); and 
the shipwrights at Mr. James Young’s and the 
Middle Dock at South Shields have resumed their 
employment. 

The strike amongst the joiners at Southport has | 
terminated, the men having gone to work. 

At the Westminster Police Court, on Saturday | 
last, a workman connected with the building 
trades, named Thomas Carmoody, was fined 20s. 
or fourteen days’ imprisonment, and ordered to | 
enter into his recognize ance to keep the peace for | 
the next three months, for using abusiv e language 
and threatening a carpenter in the employ of| 
Messrs. Trollope. 





A FEW HINTS TO MASTERS AND MEN 
ON THE DOCUMENT. 


Srtr,—If a man, without any provc cation on my | 


part, knocks me down, if I can regain my footing 
and my physical powers are adequate, I return | 
the compliment; but, according to law, I have no |} 
right to retaliate. It is very just that this should | 
be the case; for, if every man were allowed to 
avenge his own quarrel, irritable and malicious | 
persons would inflict greater punishment than the 
case deserved. If I am too powerful for my ad- 
versary, who has given the first provocation, it is 
very unseemly in him to call me a coward, and sue 
me at law for damages; but this is often the case: 


the tirst and only aggressor is the first to appeal at 
law. Now I might have escaped comparatively 
scatlieless from the encounter with him who has 


unjustly assailed me: he, on the other hand, might 
have wounds and bruises to exhibit before him 
who administers the law. If a witness can be 
found to give partial evidence, suppressing that 
_— vhich ought justly t anne 10st inent 
pare Which ought justiy tO appear most prominent, 
viz. the conduct of the first aggressor, under these 
circumstances I who am innocent might be 
punished with fine or imprisonment, and the 
only guilty party escape free. 

The document has been pronounced by a dis- 
tinguished individual as “ arbitrary and unjust.” 





On the other side of the question opinion is with- 
held. This may be termed partial evidence, from 
which it is not possible to draw just conclusions. 
If the document had been introduced previously 
to the present strike, it would doubtless have 
I “arbitrary and un] ast.” The promoters of 


the strike gave the first blow: the document is a 
blow in self-defence. The law allows working 
> mbine : the document is an infringement 
on the rights of working men: provided 
nen do not go ; beyond the limits the law allows 
: if working men have not gone be yond those 


working 


limits, then the document may be justly pro- 
nounced “arbitrary and unjust.” 

A brief review of the circumstances, now so 
pub! «4 known, will convince any impartial ob- 
sery ec! hether the men have or have not ex- 
ce d the limits the law allows them. About 
109 men strike against one employer, because he 
will not agree for them to work nine hours per 
day instead of ten. Had this employer agreed to 
the conditions of the men — could not have pre- 
sumed that every othe mployer would follow 


his example; consequ ibe , he would have been 
under the necessity of estimating for work 10 per 
cent. higher than |} itors. Now, if it were 
a just thing to strike for nine hours, why select 
victim ? Why not strike against all em- 
ployers at once, and put them on an equal 
i ing? 
But the answer is,—the master in question dis- 
charged a delegate. Is this a sufficient reason for 
you to plunge thousands of poor families into dire. 
distress ? Ie this the condition to which you would | 
reduce employers, that the -y are not to disc ‘hargea 
seagre without your sanction and consent ? If this 
be the condition to which you would reduce em- 
ployers, may I never be an employer. I hate 
injustice. I hate oppression, whether it be prac- 


iis compet 


one 


;and peaceable ; 


tised by king or beggar. I live in a country 
where a larger amount of liberty is enjoyed than 
most countries are willing to allow. 1 feel very 
tenacious of that liberty, when those who are my 
equals attempt to depriv e me of it. Now, let us 
just see the amount of liberty that those who are 
the chief promoters of combinations and strikes 
are willing to allow their fellow-men. According 
to my judgment, when 400 men left their employ 
because their employer would not pay them ten 
hours’ pay for nine hours’ work ; and when those 
very men were willing to engage, and some did 
engage themselves to other employers to work 
the old-established time—ten hours per day,— 
such an act as this was an act of gross in- 
justice. To avert such an act of injustice as this, 
if I were in want of employment, I would engage 
myself with this employer in preference to 
another: set that to my account, and take the 
will for the deed. 

But the consequence would be, as working men 
are well aware, my name would be branded and 
sent into every provincial town in England, and 
wherever the influence of society men prevailed 
I should be deprived of employment. I ask, in 





the name of justice, what right any body of 
working men have to make law that virtually 


counteracts the laws of the land in which I live. 
I do not subscribe to your funds, I do not consent 
to your rules: if the law allows you to combine, 
limit your influence to those who are members of 
; your soc iety. 

But if the laws of the land allow me to work 
for whom I think proper, and on what conditions 
| I think proper, is it “legal, moral, and just” for 
| you to deprive me of those privileges that the 
law allows every one without distinction ? 

To en iployer s.—The present crisis must to you be 
a perplexing one. Yo punish the guilty you must be 
aware that thousands of innocent ones are suffer- 
ing. From the knowledge I have of working men, 
being one of them and constantly mixed up with 


them, I can assert that, taking the working |}; 
‘classes as a body, they are skilful, industrious, 


but it must be confessed that 
there are among them a few whose only element 
seems to be agitation. Give them the means to 
scour the country to lecture at open-air meetings, 
sowing discord and strife between employers and 
employed, levying contributions on the hard earn- 
ings of other men, then let them sit in committee 
dictating terms to both masters and men,—in 
such spheres of action as these they lose all relish 
evident that they lose every spark of 
feeling. To send by their influence a few employers 


of rejoicing : 
into distress excites in them no sympathy. To 
neutralize the effects that such men have pro- 
duced, employers have introduced the document. 
If a man strikes me, as I said before, it ill 
becomes him, if I retaliate, to say my conduct 
is unlawful. Now the introduction of the docu- 


ment is rather a questionable policy. But what 
could be adopted that would prove more lawful 
and effectual. 

Take two truths,—First, masters hate the 


tyrannical system of trade unions: secondly, 
workmen in general hate it likewise, because it 
deprives them of their liberty. You ask, Why do 
men join them ? Because they are often compelled 
to do so to obtain and retain their employment. 
Let employers come to a firm decision on this 
simple point, viz. that all men, whether society or 
non-society men, shall have free access to their 
employment, not to suffer or permit a third party 
to interfere with concerns that belong only between 
the master and his men. No man with propriety 
could say that this step would be unjust, unmanly, 
or unlawful. If men were thus left free, trade 
unions would have to purge away many repulsive 
customs that now prevail. I know this step may 
appear difficult to some employers. If an employer 
be in haste to complete a job, and he receives a 
deputation from his men demanding the discharge 
of some one obnoxious to the other men ; to resist 
such demand would endanger delay and loss. It 
is not every firm that can sacrifice 15,000/. to 
maintain a just principle ; but if working men are 
once fully assured that employers are inexorable 
on this point, the cowardly and degrading custom 
of one working man demanding the discharge of 
another would cease to exist. 


JOHN GRIFFIN, Stonemason. 





MALVERN.—A vestry meeting of the inhabitants 
has resolved unanimously to expend the sum of 
4,000/. in repairing the roofs and windows of the 
| parish church. 








. } 4 jat 21s. 
for the bench and the banker, and it is also |“ 1 


manly | 

, . a year i »-instate ss 
to the Court of Bankruptey is to them a matter |* 7°! of toil to re-instate the loss, 
to plunge thousands of poor families | 





THE POSITION OF THE WORKMEN, 


Sir,—If there is one thing more marvellous 
than another about these strikes, it is the credulity 
and trust reposed in the leaders, notwithstanding 
the evident want of foresight and administrative 
skill manifested by them. So the statement of 
accounts is “received and approved :” receipts, 
1,401/7. 5s. 2d. the result of more than twenty 
months’ agitation !—levies from time to time and 
continued contributions. If this statement be 
true, the ordering out of Trollope’s men, with all 
the consequent risks, was the most wanton and 
reckless piece of management that could be 
imagined,—generalship it does not deserve to be 
called. If it be not true, there is no need to 
characterize it. Then for expenditure. The 
moneys charged in this week’s statement to car- 
penters, plasterers, masons, painters, and saw- 
yers agree with the numbers stated to have been 
relieved in the previous week’s account, but the 


| bricklayers and Woolwich men do not agree, and 


the labourers are charged with more than 302. 
more than the previously announced numbers 
warrant ; while eighty smiths, &c. returned the 
first week, find their only representatives in 
6s. 6d. to plumbers, &e.: then the general ex- 
penses are at the rate of 70l. per week for the 
three weeks that the strike has lasted. I confess, 
sir, 1 doubt the whole. 

It was currently reported the first week in 
August, that the Conference were prepared with 
at least 10s. per man for skilled hands. They 
must have known that pence, and not shillings at 
all, only were at their disposal ; and so at the end of 
the first week the men were quietly told, “ We 
make no dividend this week, as you all had full 
wages to begin with.” A second week ends, and 
then, with “all possible parade, a dividend is 
announced, and the miserable pittance of 13d. 
is handed over for a fortnight’s allowance. The 
third week comes to a close, and even the few 
pence are not forthcoming ; and so instead of 
honestly telling what is the real state of the case, 
a general meeting, forsooth, is summoned to 
denounce the ‘ Document,” and the leaders 
ride off upon this issue; and the workinen are 
coolly told that there is nothing for them now, 
but only “hold on, and you shall roll in wealth.” 
Could credulity go further than confide in these 
promises ? 

Now what has this cost ? The skilled man, four 
weeks at 33s, or 67. 12s.; the labourer, four weeks, 
4/, 4s.; or, at a moderate calculation of 
the aggregate, from 40,0007. to 50,0007. amongst 
them: enough already wasted to render necessary 
if all that was 
proposed were to be gained to-morrow; but how 
long time must elapse before the evil will be 
remedied if this be not gained, as it most certainly 
will not be? 

To whom also are the workmen indebted for 
the existence of the “ Document,” so much abused, 
but to the “nine-hours movement?” If it be so 
distasteful, the Conference, and the Conference 
only, is to blame for rendering it necessary. 

The masters received a deputation of workmen 
on the 26th August, 1858, and heard all that each 
had to say, and talked the matter over in all its 
bearings, only closing the discussion when the men 
themselves acknowledged that they had nothing 
more to urge; and to the subsequent applications 
for a renewal of the discussion the masters have 
uniformly replied that they were ready to renew it 
if any new ground could be discovered or fresh 
arguments adduced. So that to declare that all 
conversation has been refused is untrue; and if a 
firm refusal to concede that which it is believed 
the party claiming has no right to, is to justify an 
attempt to obtain it by violence, the most abso- 
lute robbery would be allowable on condition only 
that the goods had first been courteously asked 
for. Surely the thoughtful workman must see 
that the parties to whom he has committed his 
interests are totally incompetent to the fulfil- 
ment of the trust, and have betrayed him, 
to his loss and injury. Nor let it be forgotten 
that so far as the “nine-hours movement” is 
concerned, no change whatever has been made 
in the attitude of parties or the avowed policy of 
the Conference. So far as they are concerned, 
they have done all they can to stop Messrs. 
Trollope’s works. They avow that they will 
wring the nine hours from them, though in their 


| appeal to the country, the “ Document” is the 


| papers issued, 


in one of the 
declaration of 
set up,” that 
but Monday’s 
seem to 


cry. I had hoped, when I saw 
something like a 
readiness to “modify the claim 
there were dawnings of hope, 
meeting, and its reckless resolutions, 


; clothe all in darkness again. 
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One of the Paviors’ Arms speakers avowed that 
they should want 10,0007. per week, and this is 
far below the real figures. They have no chance 
or probability of obtaining 1,000/. or anything 
like it; and every pound represents days of bitter 
deprivations now, and weeks of severe toil here- 
after. And yet the leaders of this movement can 
urge the workmen to submit to this; and, most 
marvellous of all, the workman will submit. 

Can you, sir, or can any one, suggest any 
means more simple, or that can be made more 
satisfactory to the workman, by which he may be 
freed from the chance of the renewal of such 
scenes as are now occurring. 

The present position of matters is painful, but 
the prospect of its renewal is still more awful, and 
the plain duty of every one is to do all that in 
him lies to make its recurrence difficult, if not 





impossible. A ConTRACTOR. 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE.* 
Ir is thought a doubtful point whether 


“Knightsbridge,” or “ Kingsbridge,” were the 
more ancient name of this hamlet. In a charter 
of Edward the Confessor, the wood at Kynges- 
byrig is referred to; but if it had both names, 
even then, it was to be expected that in a royal 
charter the royal name shonld appear, even 
although the rival one were the more popular, and 
even the more ancient, of the two. In a charter 
not royal, namely, one of Abbot Herbert, of West- 
minster, less than a century thereafter, the name 
is Knyghtsbrigg ; and although the place is not 
explicitly named in “Doomsday Book” (and 
neither is Hyde, nor Westbourne, nor Paddington), 
the returns, it may be, having been given with 
the manors of Eia, Chelchith or Ceale-hyth, Lile- 
stone, &c.; yet the manor of Eia, which in 
Doomsday Book answers for 10 hides, included 
part of what is now the hamlet of Knights- 
bridge, and was afterwards divided into the three 
manors of Eybury, Neyte, and Hyde. This Neyte 
is mentioned as early as 1342 in a commission of 
sewers. Hyde, with lands taken from Knights- 
bridge, afterwards formed Hyde Park. 

There is thus a probability, which seems to have 
escaped Mr. Davis, that the name of the hamlet 
was derived from that of the manor of Neyte. 
There is a tradition, however, as to “ Knights- 
bridge,” namely, that two knights, on the way to 
Fulham, to be blessed by the bishop, quarrelled 
and fought at the Westbourn Bridge, and killed 
each other on the spot. A commentator of 
Norden, the topographer, too, gives the following 
anecdote, which, it has also been thought, might 
account for the name. “ Kingesbridge, com- 
monly called Stonebridge, near Hyde Park-corner, 
where I wish no true man to walk too late with- 
out good guard, as did Sir H. Knyvett, knight, 
who valiantly defended himself, there being 
assaulted, and slew the master-thief with his own 
hands.” Against both of these supposed deriva- 
tions, however, we have the fact that the place 
was called “ Knyghtsbrigg” in a formal charter 
(that of Abbot Herbert), long before the time to 
which either of these traditions could apply; and 
on the whole we are inclined to prefer our own 
suggestion, that the name Knightsbridge was 
derived from the very ancient name of “ Neyte,” 
which belonged to the locality, either as the name 
of a manor, or of part of a manor, probably from 
even before the time of the Doomsday survey. 

Previously to the Reformation, Knightsbridge 
was in the hands of the authorities of West- 
minster Abbey, and although certain manors con- 
nected with it reverted to the King at the Refor- 
mation, that portion of the district ultimately 
called Knightsbridge was still reserved to the 
Abbey, and has ever since remained in the hands 
of its deans and chapters, except during the 
alienation of church-lands in the seventeenth 
century, when it became the property of Sir 
George Stonehouse. 

Notwithstanding priestly possession for so many 
centuries, a part at least of the lands in this 
vicinity was regarded as in some measure com- 
mon land down almost to the eighteenth century ; 
for, in 1592, the inhabitants appealed to Lord 
Burleigh, high steward of Westminster, against 
the inclosure of certain fields in this vicinity, with 
hedges and gates, claiming to have them annually 
laid open for use in common at Lammas tide 
(August Ist); and although Styrpe, who speaks of 
these proceedings, and of the breaking open of the 
fields, does not state how the contest terminated, 





* The Memorials of the Hamlet of Knightsbridge; 
with Notices of its immediate Neighbourhood. By the 
late Henry George Davis. Edited by Charles Davis. 
London: Russell Smith, Soho-square; and Mr. Davis, 
St. Paul’s Schools, Knightsbridge. 1859. 





| moved for the gate improvements. 


it is certain that for many years the owners of 
some of these fields paid money to the parish 
officers of St. Martin’s in lieu of this claim. 

The bridge whence the place partly derived its 
name was one thrown across the Westbourn, a 
broad and rapid stream which flowed to the 
Thames from Hampstead, by Bayswater. Cross- 
ing the Uxbridge-road, the Westbourn entered 
Kensington-gardens, passed through these and 
Hyde-park, running along the centre of the mo- 
dern Serpentine. Leaving the Park, the bourn 


‘crossed the Great-Western-road at Albert-gate, 


where it was crossed by the King’s, or Knight’s, 
or Neyte’s bridge, a portion of which was re- 
This bridge, 
remembered by many, stood between the French 
embassy and the last house of Knightsbridge- 
terrace. A part of it still exists under the pre- 
sent main road. From Albert-gate the bourn 


|ran by William-street and Lowndes-square, and 


under Grosvenor-bridge, where it divided and 
passed into the Thames by two mouths. The 
eastern was stopped up when the Grosvenor-canal 
was formed, but the mouth may still be traced at 
the back of Westmoreland-street. The western 
is now the entrance to the Ranelagh sewer, to 
which, in fact, the stream itself has for many 
years degenerated. By an under-current, formed 
in 1834, its course was diverted at Bayswater, to 
prevent drainage passing into the Serpentine; 
and when the “ Five Fields” were intended to be 
built on, anew sewer, for which Smeaton had pre- 
viously made surveys, was constructed. The 
whole of its course is now covered in, although 
part of it was still open so iate as 1854. 

So abundant, at times, was the flow of the 
Westbourn, that it occasionally became a source 
of annoyance to the inhabitants of Knightsbridge 
from overflowing, after heavy rains, and convert- 
ing the neighbouring fields into a lake, not unlike 
the Serpentine itself, so that the Thames boatmen 
had to row people across it from Chelsea to West- 
minster. From what is recorded of the usual 
roads, however, it is questionable whether this 
might not have been an advantage rather than a 
disadvantage, as regards facility of transit. In 
1554 Wyatt’s men entered London by the 
Knightsbridge-road, the state of which was such 
that it materially retarded them, and aided in the 
discomfiture of the “ draggletails,” as their muddy 
baptism by the way occasioned them to be called. 
In 1736, although the Court had then resided at 
Kensington for nearly fifty years, we find Lord 
Hervey writing to his mother that “the road 
between this place (Kensington) and London is 
grown so infamously bad that we live here in the 
same solitude as we should «dio if cast on a rock in 
the middle of the ocean, and all the Londoners 
tell us there is between them and us a great 
impassable gulf of mud. There two roads 
through the park, but the new one is so convex 
and the old one so concave that, by this extreme 
of faults, they agree in the common one of being, 
like the high road, impassable.” 

Mud and dust, however. were not the worst 
features of the Knightsbridge road, which was in- 
fested by footpads, so that even so late as 1799 a 
party of light horse patrolled nightly from Hyde- 
park corner to Kensington ; and it is within the 
memory of many still alive that pedestrians 
walked to and from Kensington in bands sufficient 
to ensure mutual protection, starting at kuown 
intervals, when a bell was rung to announce the 


are 


proper time. It was not even safe to sojourn at 
the change-houses or inns which stood by the way, 
for these were the haunts of the highwaymen, 
who were always welcomed by mine host as his 
best of customers. 

An Act, passed in 1829, place d the 
Western-road from Knightsbridge to Brentford 
bridge under the charge of the commissioners of 
metropolitan roads, and one of the best approaches 
now to the metropolis is by the Knightsbridge- 


Great 


road. 

The water supply of the hamlet was anciently 
by means of springs and wells, which were very 
pure, and valuable. Doubtless, the 
Westbourn was also of great use to the 
inhabitants. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, a conduit was formed within Hyde-park, 
by permission of the crown, for the supply of 
Park-side; and in the fields on each side of 
Rotten-row there was a row of conduits, the 
waters of which were received by one at the end 
of Park-side, known as St. James’s or the Receiving 
Conduit: these supplied the royal residences and 
the Abbey. 
of James I. was 


numerous, 


allowed te supply the Lazar- 


house (now Trinity Chapel) by “a pipe of lead | 


bringinge the sayde springe of water to the sayde 


house.” 


A spring in Hyde-park, in the time | 


The progress of building at Knightsbridge 
appears to have taken place not so much progres- 
sively as in two distinct movements. The first 
was from 1770 to 1780, and the other from 1825 
to our own time. 

“On examination,” says Mr. Davis, in the book 
before us, “it will be found that few of our streets 
were built at other periods. A letter before me 
of a skilled carpenter, written in 1783, tells his 
friends in the country he gets 2s. 8d. per day for 
his labour, and that he is allowed to make seven 
| days per week, ‘and if the peace continueth’ he 
| shall be able to realize 20s. or a guinea per week : 
| for his lodging he paid 2s. per week. If this was 
'a fair sample of the rate of wages then, the 
mechanics’ financial condition must have im- 
proved to an extent little credited perhaps by 
themselves.” 

The air of Knightsbridge has always been con- 
sidered pure and salubrious; but in a sanitary 
point of view all is not fair, even in Belgravia. 
“Behind its imposing mansions,” as the same 
writer remarks, “many a foul spot is bypo- 
critically hidden; and although much has been 
done by the medical officer, there yet remains 
plenty of work on hand for him ; too many spots 
yet requiring thorough transformation, and a 
vigilant watch to be kept, that selfishness be 
not permitted to triumph over public good.” * 

Within the last ten years, Knightsbridge has lost 
all traces of the rural aspect it once had, and has 
become a thoroughly commercial place. Improve- 
ment in the neighbourhood of the “ Green” is 
much needed. 

We give warm commendation to Mr. Davis's 
little book. It contains a large amount of in- 
formation concerning the place of which it speaks, 
and is pleasantly and discreetly written. 








CONDITION OF LONDON SUBURBS. 
KENTISH TOWN. 

Every year's experience shows that a very large 
amount of disease and death is produced in the 
suburbs of the metropolis, owing to sanitary neg- 
lects. In noticing recently the large number of 
deaths (between four and five hundred) from diar- 
rhea, the registrar-general remarks that it has 
been more fatal in Shoreditch, Bethnal-green, and 
Mile-end, than in the other metropolitan divisions. 
Of the 415 deaths, 153 occurred in the e: 
tricts, although they comprise only a fifth part of 


st dis- 


the population of London. The disease was also 
fatal in Kentish-town, where sixteen deaths 
occurred from this complaint. 

In a recent report on the condition of the 


water in the metropolis, it is shown that the water 
supplied to the eastern portion of London is much 
loaded with organic impurities. Notwithstanding, 


when we consider that the greater number of 


the deaths are of young infants, many of whom 
would not be likely to be affected by the condition 
of the water supply, it seems that, although the 
bad water may have been partly the cause, a 
large proportion of the mischief is done by the 
polluted condition of the atmosphere. The heat 
has been excessive, and been the means of spread- 
ing abroad poisonous gases. Upwards of 600 per- 
than the average died in the metro- 
the death-rate, 


sons more 
politan districts in one week; 
however, has since lessened. 

As regards Kentish-town, an inspection of part 
of the district wil! show some cause for sickness 
and death in this locality. The changes which 
have taken place here during the last twenty 
years have been great: rows of substantial houses 
have been built, or are in progress, so that the 
green fields are nearly covered to the bottom of 
Highgate-hill. 

The chief portion of Kentish-town lies very 
flat, and stretches from the bottom of High- 
gate-hill towards Camden-town and Islington. 
It was through these fields that the river Fleet 
flowed from Hampstead, until it became so foul 
that it was necessary to hide it from the view. 
In other parts there are open ditches which have 
not been in the same way treated: besides these 
there are several deep and some shallow pools of 
stagnant water of the most dangerous descrip- 
tion. These hollows have, in most instances, been 
dug out by the brickmakers; and before the Act 
of Parliament which made the drainage to a sewer 
compulsory, houses were erected near one of those 
pits, and drained into it; and along the margin of 
the line of the new railway there is a quantity of 
land lying waste; the ground is rough and broken ; 
even near the St. Pancras Almshouses green and 
putrid water is allowed to collect: this might by 





| 
;  * See Dr. Aldis’s ‘*Report on Sanitary Works in 
| Belgravia ;’’ ‘* Letter to the Vestry of St. George,’’ &c, 
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a little care be remedied. In front of the house of a 
medical gentleman not far off there is water 
which taints the air to some distance, but is allowed 
to remain. It appears that there is some dis} ute 
about this little piece of land, and while this is 
pending the lives of people are exposed to danger : 
there ought be some means of enabling the 
officers of health to improve such places. The 
policemen who have for some time done duty in 
this neighbourhood say that at night-time the 
smell which comes from the stagnant water is 
sickening. This is what is certainly to be expected : 
in warm weat!er tle water collected in these 
holes gets heated by the sun: at night the atmo- 





sphere becomes colder than the water, and vapours | 


arise, which float about and vitiate the air. 
In rainy weather the waste land is covered in 


THE BUILDER. 





alarming. In every country—that is, in every 
Jree country—the day and the hour must come 
(it may be sooner, it may be later) when, respect- 
fully, yet authoritatively, the rich man will be 
asked of the poor for an account of his stewardship. 
Sir, lam no Plutarch, I am no prophet; hence 
will not I needlessly trouble you either with my 
parallels or with my misgivings. Before there was 
a Graechus there was a Cornelia; and when the 
daughters of our land shall have numbered their 
| Cornelias in their ranks, then, and not till then, 
were it reasonable to attend the accession of our 
British Gracchi to the scene. If the time has not 
| yet come, most ce rtainly it is at hand, when, asa 
bedy, the labouring classes will be prepared to 
| dispute, inch by inch and foot by foot, the neutral 
ground which yet is separating the estranged 





many parts with water, which in due time putrifies | hosts of labour and of capital; and sure a fairer 


and evaporates: 
unsightly refuse. 

Passing up the Grafton-rcad, towards the Gos- 
pel Oak-fields, we come tothe residence of another 


- 


medical practitioner: his house and those close by | 


are handsome, the gardens are beautiful, the street 


is well paved, and evidently every care taken to 
provide water, ventilation, and light; and yet it 


is in some of these houses that much sickness has 
existed. Nor is this to be wondered at ; for although 
everything seems so trim and proper in front, at 


} . . | 
the back there is one of the deep and dangerous 


pools to which we have referred, Standing near 
this, we look around and note other similar putrid 
collections, which seem, to those who think of 


the matter, to have been left for the purpose of | averting our eyes : 


destroying life. All round the skirt of this piece 
of waste large houses have been built : an import- 
ant feature amongst them is the almshouse for 
orphans. It is certain that poisonous miasmatic 
fumes must pass into all these houses, and subject 
the tenants to risk. 

We have performed the unpleasant duty of ex- 
amining some of these stagnant ditches: nothir £g 
can be more filthy. Surrcunding these distilleries of 
fever and diarrhea some thousands of persons in 
, and whese health is affected, 
and even life is threatened, by such conditions as 
have been referred to ; and yet it seems that those 
who are aware of the danger are helpless: they 
complain to the parish authorities, but without 
receiving any useful help: 
have not the power of interfering with property 
situated in this way: the police may be poisoned 
on their rounds, but this force is unable to interfere 
for good. Ifa dangercus individual threaten the 
lives of the wayfarer, he would be removed and 
disposed of ; but as regards matters which most 
seriously affect the lives of ‘arge numbers of the 
} ublic, the } olice are helple £8, 

The matter is very difficult to deal with ; for it 


may not be convenient for the person to whom 
} 


various positions live 








such property is leased to build upon it at a} 


particular time, and then, according to present 
arrangements, he would not be obliged to drain 
the places complained of. When, however, we 
find that in the neighbourhood of such neglected 
ditches : 


n evident duty to provide means for the purifica- 
tion of snch plague-spots. 

The I assil g of ce ss pr ol matter into any of those 
pools can be—and should be—prevented. Some 
of the ditches should be at once either cleansed or 
filled up, for they have become useless for draining 
purposes. The surface might gene rally be cleared 
of offensive matters at a small cost, and great 
good might be done by using deodorizirg materials 
in both the pools and ditches. The chief of the 
persons who live around the place ¢ mplained of 
are in good circumstances. The poison which is 
generated affects all who go to the houses, and 
pervades the streets and garders. A few pounds 
wisely laid out would do much good, and be 
perhaps, the means of saving life in the autumn. 





THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 

MAxy circumstances, unquestionably in them- 
selves adventitious, have, together, been the 
means of imparting a somewhat fictitious import. 
ance to the present strike. In the very heart of 
the metropolis it could not but force ‘itself inte 
notoriety: coming, as it did, toa head, s'mults- 
neously with the collapse of an all-absorbirg and a 
terrific continental struggle, it would naturally 
rush in to fill the vacuum which had been « peratc 
in the public brain. Yet still, eve ry possible allow 
ance of this character made, closely envisaged 
there will not be found to be wanting in this move 
ment elements which, if not judicionsly and 
speedily neutralized, eventually may ussume pro 
portions the most prodigious, an ary ect the most 


the officers of health 


nd pools numerous deaths from diarrhea, | 
fever, and diphtheria, have ha pened, it beccmes | 


here are dead dogs and other | or a likelier spot than this our little isle, the most 


| practised, the most prophetic eye, could scarcely 


The circumscribed character of our 
| territory; the fecundity of its occupants; the 
|activity, restlessness, and independence of the 
| national temperament ; the reasonableness of our 
| postal service; facilitiesofcommunication,—all have 
| been pointing, steadily and for years, to the arrival 
of an hour in which capitalized labour would as 
surely be in a position to count ifs right arms by 
millicns, asthe Bank of England its accumulated 
hoards. No possible end is to be served either by 
| disguising or ignoring the altered features of the 
times. ‘The evil is not to he dispelled by merely 
it must, boldly and unflinch- 
lingly, be grappled with, and face to face. The 
| sooner this great fact is recognized the better—that 
| capitalized labour is stealthily, yet perceptibly, 
usurping to itself the honours, the privileges, the 
| rights, and the immunities of capital. Entitled 
| or not entitled, with reason or without reason, 
} 

' 


la strife. 


{ 


certain it is, that capitalized Jabour is openly and 
avowedly bent upon subduing to itself an attitude 
| which will as effectively enuble it to dictate to 
| capital the conditions upon which it is disposed to 
| lend its resource, as ever capital has been wont to 
dictate its terms to labour. 
i 4 repeat, that this strike is entirely of an ex- 
ceptional and of an unprecedented character. At 
| first sight, it may appear to be all one, to strike 
for an increase of pay, or for a dimizution of the 
| hours of labour. That this latter mode of putting 
| their requirements is perfectly capable of being 
jresolved into the former, the Builder has very 
lably shown, and I am willing to allow. But, let 
}us look a little closer into the shape in which 
they have thought preper to place these claims: 
| pondcr, and weigh well, the animus which must 
|! ave prompted them to the adoption of so 
unconventional a methed of expressing them- 
selves; and, that such was very far from being 
the inference which they had been solicitous 
to convey, will, very quickly, appear. Sir, 
these men are fighting with double-edged tools : 
they strike for wages, and they strike for 
Now, if to strike for wages is to 
strike for an increased means of subsistence, to 
strike for time is to strike for an enhanced means 


| time. 


a lift in the sccial scale. Clearly, then, this is 


ranks, rot merely the designing, the young, the 


spectable mer— men who would bave scorned, had 
they not been outwitted, to be parties to any 
|such remorstrance. Clearly, there is a compro- 
and the dargerous, unscrupulous, and “talking ” 
men. The former are, as yet, comparatively un- 
tainted with the pernicicus, the socialist doctrines, 
upon which some of the latter are, evidently, but 
tco well made up. 
simple, honest fellows, even for an hour, be un- 
necessarily exposed to the contaminating asso- 
ciations with which they are surrounded. Asa 


exasperated, they are disaffected. One false move, 
either on the part of the masters, or of the men, 
may eventually prove to have been the seed plot 
if a wretched, a helpless, a westing, end a chron c 
dissolution of all that mighty fabric which has 
heen at once the glory and the gr wth of eges. 
Supposing, at this time, the men to be repulsed: 
it will but be to return, some ten years hence, 
with redoubled ranks and tenfold resolution to 
the charge. Admitting, on the other hand, the 
masters to be forced tosuccumb : a precedent will 
have been established which never could, or 
hould, be wrung from any such community, save 
in the very direst and the last extremity, It 
were little short of political suicide. 

Were one disposed to be virulent, the very 





| have pitched on, to become the battlefield of such 


of enjoying that subsistence: in other words, for | 
the bait, the decoy, which has drawn to their | 


idle, the losfing, but the really upright and re-| 


mise, an understanding, between the truly worthy | 


Now, let not these plain, | 


body the operative classes are united, they are! 


many ugly features connected with this move- 
ment might fairly be enlarged upon. Let us dis- 
card and away with all such suggestions. There 
will be sheep, and there will be goats, in every 
flock. One measure must not be dealt to all. 
Presuming, then, the great body of the men to be 
really respectable parties, however entangled with, 
or at the mercy of, their more accomplished and 
absolute accomplices; supposing, further, their 
case to be this ;—“ Gentlemen, all we ask is, that 
we, our wives, and our children may be placed, 
henceforth and for evermore, in such a position as 
will secure to us a handsome and an adequate 
measure of this our common humanity. We ask 
no more. We have never pretended to become a 
family of gentlemen, nor yet of masters, What 
we require is this, that some rational minimum 
of position, of education, and of social ease may 
be guaranteed to us; and below which it shall 
' not be in the power of capital or masters to crush 
jus.” Now, if this be their case; if no unseemly 
'or mental reservations be lurking behind in the 
| great labouring bosom of the community ; if they 
| are disposed to withdraw, and to intrench them- 
|selves within the limits of a legitimate com- 
| bination; then, I say, that it is one which is 
} entitled to command from us, in reason, in con- 
| science, in honour, in religion, and in policy, the 
| very profoundest respect and consideration. In 
/no other form are the demands of these men, so 
|much as for one moment, to be tolerated. It is 
harsh, it is very harsh, to urge, simply because the 
| laws of political economy on the one hand, and of 
| religion and of philanthropy upon the other, 
| must be allowed to exercise a several jurisdiction, 
| that, therefore, the ery of these people is to be 
| stifled ; or that, inasmuch as their case would be 
| quashed, if ever it were opened, in the Court of 
| Queen’s Bench, it should, consequently, be denied 
a hearing in that of Equity. What is more; it is 
idle. The matter must equally be met, and it 
must be met by deeds, and not by words. Now, 
is it any more to the purpose to assure them that, 
relatively to the maid-ot-all-work, the shop, the 
factory-boy, the seamstress, their position is even 
an enviable one? That alters not their case. You 
are only giving to us, they will retort, a reason 
why they should, long ago, have done what we are 
doing to-day; and which they very certainly 
would have done, had it but been within their 
competence, 

Sir, it is not, then, to be presumed but that 
this “ little speck ” upon our political horizon, and 
like unto a “ man’s band,” is the precursor, as in 
the days of Elias, of storm, and cloud, and rain,—of 
one grand and simultaneous sgitation on the part of 
the operative classes,—as it were, a very upheaving 
of the whole basis of our social system. How can it 
be otherwise ? The capital once carried by assault, 
with what heart will Bristol, or York, or Birming- 
ham, betake themselves to their strongholds? 
The “builders” emancipated, are not they, in 
honovr and in conscience, bo: nd to work out the 
salvation of those fellow “slaves” who so nobly 
had stood by them in the hour of their extremity ? 
Sooner or Jater these men will find their Brights, 
| their Cobdens, in their ranks. Organization and 
leaders alone are wanting to the amalgamation of a 
league on the part of the working classes, offensive 
and defensive, and the pressure of which will 
make itself to be experienced in the very remotest 
| corner, nook, and cranny, of this our land. Now, 
if all this be so, may it not be worth while to 
arouse ourselves for one little moment, to shake 
| off some of that apathy and prostration which seem 

so gradually to be creeping over our whole system, 
‘ard bethink us of what it is that we are being 
callcd upon to commit ourselves to? Is it not, in 
point of fact, proposed by the labouring classes to 
raise, by direct taxation upon the proprietary, a 
sum equivalent to the one-tenth part of the gross 
vmount which is annually expended upon labour 
within this realm of Britain, and which sum is to 
be made over to them in time? To instance:— 
any article that, upon the present scale of re- 
|muneration, might be worth say 5s. or one day’s 
| labour, would, upon the revised, be enhanced to 
a value of rather better than 5s. 6d.; in lieu 
jof which extra six-pennyworth of labour, and 
|which is to be worked off next morning, the 
| operative is to be entitled to one hour’s repose. 
|In other words, our pay-sheets are to be inter- 
calated to the extent of one month in twelve,— 
| our almanack with scme fifteen sabbaths. True 
they would tender to us, as a consideration, the 
jassurance that the “hour” shall never once be 
missed. The worth of such a boon time alone 
could test. In the interim, more especially in 
tuce (f the very obvious precedent which at least 
|a portion of the petitioners are seeking to esta- 
| blish, to attach any sort of importance to it were, 
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to my mind, but purely Quixotic. Were piece- 
work to be the order of the day, and, at the same 
time, the hours of labour to be limited, them it is 
not to be questioned but that, one man with 
another, as much work would be put ont ef hand 
in nine hours as im tem, One man will accomplish 
as great an amount of work in eight hours, and | 
with as little fatigue: to himself, as another will in 
ten. It is entirely an affair of interest, of tem- 
perament, pluck, and spirit. But, to suppose that | 
the men, out of a pure sense of honour, or of gra- | 
titude, would ever continue, however they might. 
start, to turm out a greater amount of work per | 
hour tham they have been in the habit of doing,| 
is perftetly preposterous; not that I am by any | 








means prepared to say that, practically, the result | 
\ might not prove to be pretty muchas it is predicted 


or promised by the men. Everything would neces- | 
sarily depend upon the spirit with which they 
were actuated, and upon the terms on which they 
might stand with their employers. It is really 
surprising to see to what an extent and in how 
short atime the general physique of a man will 
be improved, indulged with ever so brief an in- 
terval of unwonted repose, and with what re- 
doubled energy he will taekle to the work in hand. 
Whatever variety of opinion may be entertained 
upon this head, and where it is simply question of | 
genersus.and of outdoor oecupation; with regard 
to the moment, so far as factory labour may 
be coneerned, we cannot possibly be exposed 
to any sort of misapprehension. ‘There, the loss 
of the hour, and of the hour’s worth, must be 
irretrievable. 

We have next to consider what would, probably, 
be the practical working, allowing it once to have 
been effeeted, of this great social revolution. In 
the fimst place, it would constitute a permanent 
come-dowm im the national circumstances, style, 
and tone of life. Our case, as a nation, would be 
precisely that of a mam who, earning uninter- 
ruptedly his 1,0002. a year; and living up to it, 
were sudiienly to say to himself, “Well, now, 
what @ precious: foe! have I been here all my 
days, labouring: away im this preposterous manner. 
<2 I wild be off this very afternoon at five, instead of 
six ofelock. True; it will be a hundred a year 
out of my pocket ; n’importe, I will take it out in 
country air.” It is the old story over again, of 
the “belly andthe members.” If we, as a people, 
are over-well to do, over-fed, or over-clad, then, 
in the name of common sense, let us commence 
this very day to take things easy. But if we, as 
a people, are but adequately supported, but 
decently clad, then must we, if this measure be 
earried, be prepared to cut our coat according to 
our cloth, and to become right creditable Roman- 
ists, fasting one day in ten. A very high autho- 
rity has somewhere hinted, “ That if a man will 
not work, neither shall he eat.” In the next 
place, it will be so much money thrown into 
the fire. If I give a shilling to a beggar, even 
though he spend it in a pot-house, that shilling is 
very far from being lost tothe nation. But here 
we have a sum amounting to no less than two 
shillings in the pound for every farthing which is 
expended in this kingdom upon labour, positively 
menaced to be seattered to the winds of heaven. 
Again, it will most certainly cause a very sensible 
diminution in the call for skilled and for unskilled 
labour, and precisely to the extent to which 
society will have beeome impoverished by the 
unaccustomed drain upon its resources. The prices 
of everything will be advanced ten per cent. that 

is, to those who may not be disposed to put up 
with an inferior quality of article. So that, upon 
the whole, nothing can be more evident than that 
the labouring classes will be very far from being 
benefited by these, their financial projects, at 
least in a pecumary point of view, whilst the 
consumers (and even a labourer is a consumer) 
will find themselves saddled with an income-tax 
of no very ordinary character. Were we alone in 
the world, could we foresee so much as the re- 
motest probability of any similar act of grace 
being extended by the foreign masters to their 
people, then, indeed, the concession would be 
shorn of many, if not all, of its more perilous and 
disquieting features. But, how fur, or, how long, 
the manufixeturers of this country would be_ 
enabled to cope, groaning under the weight of so 
very intolerable a burden, with their more pri- | 
vileged compe‘itors, it would behove the men 
themselves right well to revolve, ere they pro- 
ceed irrevocably to press this matter home. 

What may be the eventual views and aims of the | 
men, Heaven and their own breasts alone can tell. 
This, however, is to be observed, that scarcely a day | 
passes over our heads which does not bring to 
light some new feature in the fray. They would 
seem to be gradually throwing off the mask, | 








A certain tone of defiance; a haughty con- 
fidence to carry the point, coercively, in the 
teeth of reason and of justice, is now becoming 
the prevailing characteristic cf their official pro- 
elamations and communicaticns. [t is not even 
obscurely hinted, that the oft-deferred labours of 
the coming sessiom may be anticipated; “reform” 
be acheived independently of the grace or act of 





Parliament. Now, much of this is “talk ;” yet 
“tals ” thougl: it be, it scarcely appears tobe the) 
kind of talk which any thoughtful man can wish) 
to hear, im the heart of a metropolis, proceeding | 
from the utterance of some five-and-twenty thon- | 
sand labouring men, to be re-ecneed and responded | 


to throughout the length and the breadth of| 


this great working land. Now, to all this some | 


remedy must be found. As yet the public has but | 
simply stood at gaze. Unhappily it is ignorant, | 
confounded, bewildered, and «ltogether unable to | 
decide betwixt statements the most irreconcilable, | 
yet upon the verity of which each party alike is 

willing to stake its reputation. Faults there have, 

doubtless, been, and are, upor the one side, and 

upon the other. Assuredly this is a case, if ever 

there was one, to call, if not for legislative inter. 

ference, at least inquiry. Czpital is notoriously 

timid: masters may beeome impatient: they 

may cast themselves upon the public: the public 

may be apathetic, or in the country; so the end 

of it may be that the shops will be re-opened, and 

the public be compelled te “pay the piper.” If 

the public is really sympathizing at heart with 

the men,—then, I say, let them come forward at 

once and state so, and thus relieve the masters 

from the intolerable scandal which it is being 

sought to cast upon them. 
allow me to assure them, is much more serious 
than it ever appears to have entered into their 
philosophy to imagine. We are all masters, one 
way or another, and all are menaced alike. 
Messrs. Trollope’s case to-day may be Mr. Linde- 
say’s to-morrow, and Messrs. Sharp & Roberts’s 
the next; so that, virtually, “master” and 
“public” are one. It is pre-eminently a public, 
a vital, and a national question. Let, as speedily 
as may be, some three or four commissions be 
nominated ; one, say for public works; another for 
agriculture and mines; a third for manufactures; 
and a fourth for what might be called the 
home department. Under this head would be 
comprised the state of our prisons and our unions; 
the social and the moral position of our domestic 
servants,—the sewing-girl, the shop-boy, Kc. Each 
of these commissions should be armed with the 
very amplest prerogative; be empowered to 
examine upon oath, if necessary, whomsoever it 
might be pleased to call before it. It should be 
their duty to inspect the streets, houses, lanes, 
courts, and vicinities more exclusively assigned to 
the location of the poor; to enter all factories, 
homesteads, mines ; in a word, to establish, beyond 
the reach of equivocation or of misconception the 
actual condition of the labouring classes at this 
hour, whether in town or in country, in-doors or 
out of doors, above ground or below the ground. 
From the very nature of the case, it is impossible 
to conceive but that great, and crying, and in- 
sufferable wrongs must have crept into, and be 
pervading, the whole fabric of our social system. 
Let us make a clean breast of it. Is it to be pre- 
sumed that a commercial world, if probed to the 
core, would prove to be more immaculate than a 
monastic? Yet what an exposé did the “ blue 
books” of the days of the Reformation reveal to 
the light of day ! 

One word upon the laws of “strike.” <A state 
of strike is a state of warfare. Adequate pro- 
vocation administered, and no one is disposed 
to deny to either masters or men the right 
to call the offending party out. Dut if men, | 
though countrymen, will go to war, then are} 
they in honour bound to abide, as are nations, | 
by the laws of war. Now, are the men doing | 
this? Most certainly they are not. Let the 
master builders of London and their men fight it 
out between them; a fair field, and no favour. 
But, instead of this, what do we find? The 
capital and resources, the moral and material 
countenance of every trade and every county in 
the empire repairing or being hastened to the 
scene of strife. Now, this is not fair play. 1 
should just like to know what the workmen would 
say should the merchants, the bankers of London, 


come to the aid of their masters, which assuredly 
i they have quite as good a right todo as hus a 


“silverspoon ” man to fly to the reseue of his 
brother mason ? Nor will it do to tell us that the 
capitalists have neither tte right nor the oeeasion 
to rally by one another’s side ; that, singlehanded, 
the men are no match for the masters, and that 
allies they must have. We know otherwise. if) 


The matter, they will | 


masters can point to many a broken phalanx, to 
many a scattered ticld; you men, too, can count 
your slam. How many a “tall” master ye 
have laid low; ay, low as poor Havelock 
om the Ganges, or Raglam in the Crimea, 
right. well ye know. The poges of the Gazette 
ave strewn with your sluim. The stagnant village, 
deeayed ov departed: capital, transplanted trades, 
the seedy shipyard), the smokeless furnace, and the 
rivem chimney,—tliese, ail, tell their tale; these 
line the ma saere through which have marched 
your triumphant and your devastating hosts. 11 
the jealousy of this country is aroused, and-right]y 
aroused, at so much as the symptom of a leaning 
towards unnecessary centralization on the part 01 
the executive, how doubly jealous should we be at 
the pretensions of a power, so seeret, irpesistible, 
se demoralizing, so intolerant, inqnisiterial, as is 
that with which we are menaced? Are we not 
clearly following in the footprints of the philoso- 
pher, who, absorbed in the appreliension of the 
stellar system, stepped clean into the dyke? Who 
is there among us who has not at histinger’s end the 
pros and the cons. of everything which can be said 
upon the European balance of power? Whilst w: 
are all busy wondering and surmising into which 
scale is to: be cast some wretched little Parmesan 
pennyweight, a very imperium im amperio is being 
founded, and in the heart of te metropolis. Now, 
this cannot be. Combination, under any cireum- 
stances whatsoever, betwixt the various trades, 


must at once be suppressed|. amd by authority of 


Parliament. The evil is # growing one, and may 
quickly have arrived at p jones whieh: i€ will 
require no ordinary hand or skill to prune. Legiti- 
mately exercised, benefit soeieties might almost 
be the salvation of thiscountry ; the “ hundbeds ” 
of a commercial world. But, legitimately exereise | 
they most certainly have not been, nor is there, 
apparently, the remotest prospect of their being so. 

Too much importance, it will be said, has been 
attached by the writer to this affair: it will al! 
blow over, it will be compromised. I know all 
that. But I also know, that, whilst the public 
are necessarily scattered,—careless,. pre-oceupied, 
indulgent, and apathetic, the workmem are 
resolute, watchful, encroaching, and united. In 
fine, the conclusion arrived at is this, thaé this 
strike is not entitled to call forth any immediate 
expression of the public sympathy,—and this is 
said without the slightest wish either to forejudge 
or to foreclose the points at issue; that it has 
originated at the instigation of parties altogether 
incompetent to be the leaders of any such move- 
ment, and whose avowed principles are dangerous, 
objectionable, and altogether calculated to sap the 
very foundations of our social system ; that there 
are many trades from which, had, even in its pre- 
sent ungracious form, this character of petition 
been presented, it had still been received by the 
public with very great forbearance and compas- 
sion; and that, upon the whole, the actual social, 
sanitary, physical, and moral condition of the 
labouring classes is such as to call, as well in 
religion as in policy, for an early and a searching 
investigation on the part of the State. 

A Crv1i ENGINEER. 





STAINED GLASS. 
Doncaster.—It is the intention of Mr. E. C. 
Bower, of Tickhill Castle, according to the Don- 
caster Gazette, to place a staine d ylass window to 
the memory of his father in the parish church. 


| The spot selected for this purpose is the centre 


window in the north aisle; and it will, therefore, 
be near the place where the former memorial 
stood in the old edifice. 





ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE IN NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Tue keeps of old Norman castles, interesting 
works of a former age, have, in most in- 
stances, been much mutilated or spoiled by 
injudicious restorations. The White Tower of 
London, decked with turrets and other com- 
paratively modern facings, looks, so far as the ex- 
terior is concerned, a modern antiquity, and un- 
fortunately the interior has not quite escaped. 
rhe keep of Rochester is in a ruinous state : that 
at Norwich has been converted inte a prisen: 
Jumborough still retains most of its original 
features: at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, now seven or eight hundred years 
old, a portion of which forms the subject of one of 
the annexed engravings. 

This castle has passed through various vicis- 
situdes. It has been converted into a brewery: a 
windmill has been erected on the top: it has 


served the purpose of a prison both for debtors 


and so does the “new cast] 
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and criminals: it has also been made into a 
cholera hospital, and used as a sort of barracks 
for soldiers. Fortunately the massive and yet 
in some parts richly decorated Norman masonry 
have resisted, not only the war of the elements, 


but also the various dangers from the hands of | 


man; and now this venerable and picturesque 
building has been carefully restored, and looks, 
both in the interior and exterior, as if it would 
stand (with fair play) for a thousand years to 
come. 

We have before mentioned the particulars of 
this restoration, and that the chapel, doorways, 
&e. under the superintendence of Mr. Dobson, 
were made as like as possible to their former 
appearance ; and, now that this useful work has 
bee 
f 


’ the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, who, in 


a . | 
m done, the edifice has been placed in the care | 


————— 


ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE IN NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


| bores at the time when they are most needed ? 
| They would simply be so many heated ovens. Iron 
may be used, certainly, to any extent as an orna- 
| ment, but marble or stone seems to me the proper 
material for the main portion of the structure. 
“That which is worth doing, is worth doing well.” 
| This often-quoted saw should be recollected by the 
association, and instead of disfiguring the metro- 
polis and its suburbs with these cooking appa- 
ratuses, let us have erections that will be some 
credit to us. The beautiful well at Antwerp is an 
| object sought by every visitor to that-city. 
| Without pretending to any great superiority, 
|I venture to submit a few designs, and hope, 
| though far from perfect, that they may be thought 
}a step in the right direction, however small. It 
will be seen that in consequence of the different 
| heights one scale could not be adhered to, but 


{ 
this most appropriate place, hold their meetings, | their proportions may be inferred from the height 
give soirées to the townsfolks, and gather together | of the basins. The design on the right of the 
one of the most valuable collections of Roman | cut, and the third from it, I propose to be of free- 
antiquities in this country. | stone, with white marble basins, supported by 
The little Norman apartment now engraved is| columns of coloured granite, with caps of flowers 
situated at the top of the steep flight of steps | peculiar to fresh water—waterlilies, valisneria, 
which leads to the richly decorated entrance to|and others. The cups would be attached by a 
the keep. This curious little example of old|slight chain (not shown in these or any of the 
architecture was not long since in a ruinous and | suggestions, to prevent confusion), on small orna- 
neglected condition; but now, thanks to Mr. | mental iron brackets. There would be four open- 
Dobson, it has been carefully restored. | ings for water in the shape of iron sprigs of some 
| water-plant, or a tap, if preferred, into the basins. 
mee Set noe a ” _. | A hooded recess might be added at the bottom for 
DESIGNS FOR DRINKING-FOUNTAINS, | dogs, or at the corners of the steps. 
THE Metropolitan Free-Drinking Fountain Asso- | small stop-cocks, the two jets allowed to flow 
ciation doubtless have, as you observe, an excel- | would be always those in the shade. The free- 
lent purpose in view, that of providing cool, clear | stone should be indulated. 
water for the thirsty million ; but this “excellent! Water flowing from flowers, many will say, is 
purpose,” I think, will be much interfered with | defective in principle ; but I am inclined to think 
if more judgment is not shown in their selection | the idea is not so absurd, considering the purpose, 
of designs. 





1 cannot help thinking the material chosen is an manner of impossible positions,—suggestive, more- 
error. Iron may have its advantages, but its heat- | over, of sea-water,—or as bringing the refreshing 
conducting property must surely be an objection. | stream from the mouths of men, beasts, and 
Imagine one of those erections lately published by | fishes ! 

you, placed in the centre of a roadway, exposed to| In the second design from the right, the basin 
such a broiling sun as we have been experiencing. | is supported between two piers, from each of which 
What would be the temperature of these iron the water flows as before. Four cups hang on 


By means of 


Independently of the question of art,|as leading it out of shells stuck about in all | 





OWA or SS) | 


Room ti the Castle. 


either side of these piers, and there are hooded 
troughs below for dogs, and seats at each end. 
|The top of these, with the basins and hoods over 
| dog-troughs would be of marble, the rest of free- 
stone and iron-work. A side view of this design 
is given at the back. 
The third would also be of freestone, with 

, columns of coloured granite, red below and serpen- 
j tine above, with carved caps. The water falls in 
| one stream from the top of the hood into a marble 
| basin to dog-troughs below on each side. 

| The fifth is an ornamental shaft against a wall 
terminating with a lamp. There are seats on 
| either, side with hooded recesses for cups, and dog- 
troughs below. 
| The fountain suggested on the left would be of 
| white marble, and metal rest for loads, The water 
| would pass up the central support of the basin 
|(which would shade it from the sun), and return 
into a circular dog-trough round it. There are 
standards with hollowed receptacles for the cups. 
| An iron hood might be placed over the whole to 
make it more complete. A side view of the design 
| is shown behind. 

| It appears strange to me that so much stress 
should be laid upon the fact that each jet of water 
| costs the large sum of 51. per annum. Looking at 
it in a philanthropic point of view, how much 
| druukenness would not these drinking-fountains 
|be the means of preventing? What would 40/, 
|or 50/. a-year in each parish be as compared with 
the ultimate reduction of the poor and police-rates? 
| [t seems to me that every parish should have its 
|drinking-fountains kept up out of its funds, and 
instead of increasing, they would, I am convinced, 
be the means of reducing the rates. 

Brompton, Henry GODWIN. 





| LirHoGRapuic Portraits.—We have received 
|two very good specimens of the skill of Mr. 
| Schenck, of Edinburgh, as a lithographer. One 
is a portrait of Lord Loughborough, and the 
other of Col. Sykes. Both are very effective, and, 


jin the case ot Col, Sykes, at least, the likeness 
is remarkable. 
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| DESIGNS FOR DRINKING-FOUNTAINS.——Mnr. Henry Gopwiy, Arcmirecr. 


Sepr. 3, 1859. | 
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FROM PARIS. 
Tux gigantic timber framework, which covered 
the Place Vendéme on the day of the entry of the | 
Army of Italy into Paris, bas already been taken 
down. This amphitheatre, which contained about | 
15,000 persons, had been erected in eight days, by | 
350 workmen, from the workshops of M. Balutet, | 
one of the contractors of the new Louvre, and | 
employed 1,800 steres or cubic métres of wood. | 
The demolition was commenced on the 18th ult. | 
and was completely terminated on the 20th. 

The gardens of the Palais des Thermes are per- | 
fectly finished, and nothing remains to be done | 
except a very small portion of the iron railing | 
enclosing it on the side of the Boulevart St. | 
Germain, near the Rue St. Jacques. Pieces of | 
sculpture of the earliest antiquity have just been 
placed in the gardens, and disposed so as to har- | 
monize completely with the severe style of the | 
Roman ruins, | 

The exterior of the apse of the St. Leu Church, 
on the Boulevart Sebastopol, has just received two 
statues of St. Leu and St. Gilles. They are of 
ordinary size, and placed against the buttresses, | 
at half their height from the ground. 

One can count at present, on the Central Boule- 
varts, the Place du Chatelet, and the Place de la 
Bourse, about fifty chestnut-trees in full flower, | 
though they were transplanted last spring. Bota- 
nists say, in order to explain this phenomenon, | 
that the spring vegetation having received a | 
check by the transplanting of the tree, the second | 
sap, that of the month of August, forces the! 
flower-buds of the month of May, which were | 
arrested in their first development, to open their | 
blossoms. 

A curious lawsuit is said to be about to take | 
place in Paris, likely to create some sensation in | 
the antiqnarian world. It is well known that | 
Cardinal Richelieu was buried in the chapel of the | 
Sorbonne. His tomb can be seen there still; but 
in one of the most terrible days of the Revolution | 
the insurgents rifled this tomb, as they did many | 
others; and, after having taken the body of the 
cardinal, separated the head from the trunk, and 
placed it at the end of a pike. This head was 
afterwards picked up by an ancient deputy, who 
has left it to his son, who refuses to part with it 
except for an exorbitant sum. At present the 
State is inclined to institute an action against the 
possessor of the skull, to force him to restore the 
remains of the illustrious man, which are its pro- 
perty. 
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THE DEFENCES OF THE COUNTRY, 

A COMMISSION has issued to inquire into the 
present condition and sufficiency of the fortifica- 
tions existing and the works in progress, and to 
consider the most effectual means of rendering 
them complete. Mr. James Fergusson is named 
one of the commissioners. Our readers will re- 
member that Mr. Fergusson published a pamphlet 
a few years ago, called, “The Perils of Ports- 
mouth,” wherein he condemned strongly the 
Government works. His appointment, therefore, 
would seem to show that a radical change is to 
be effected, and that important works may be 
expected. 








HOW THE RAFFAELLE DRAWINGS WERE 
BOUGHT FOR OXFORD. 

THE son of the Lord Chancellor Eldon was a 
prudent but a very liberal man. When the 
university of Oxford was desirous of obtaining 
possession of the remaining Raffaelle and Michel- 
angelo drawings from the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s collection, now exhibited at Brompton, a 
subscription to effect that object was set afoot by 
the university, and a sum—but a very inadequate 
one to purchase the drawings— was speedily 
obtained. Lord Eldon, hearing the state of the 
subscription, took occasion, at one of the university 
addresses to her Majesty, to say to the then Vice- 
Chancellor, “I have been told that the university 
is anxious to possess some of Lawrence’s drawings, | 
and I should be very glad to contribute 2,000/, if 
they would be of any service in securing the col- 
lection.” The Vice-Chancellor thanked bis lordship | 
for his munificent offer, and informed Lord Eldon 
next day that, having seen Mr. Woodburn that 
morning, he was happy to say that gentleman | 
was now so anxious that the drawings should 
be deposited at Oxford, that he was willing | 
to reduce the price to a sum which exceeded | 


only by 1,000/. the amount already subscribed, ticable sites, all more or less eligible, against all of 


including Lord Eldon’s donation. “1 will go 


|delay is sometimes the result. ; P : 
| might be fixed on the platform without being in °f a8 ague-producing, it must be rather out of 
‘the way, and could be worked with trifling | Tespect to a tradition than because there is much 
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many who have already given will subscribe a} A. The space between the Engineer Office and 
second time rather than lose these noble speci- | Nightingale-terrace. 
mens of art.” Lord Eldon paused for afew mo-| b. The irregularly triangular space, the angles 
ments, and then said,—“ No, you shall not go to | of which are formed by the Mortar Battery, the 
Oxford, The clergy and fellows of colleges have | middle gate of the barrack-field, and the blue 
already responded to the calls made upon them, | gate. 
and I doubt not to the utmost extent of their; C. The Repository grounds. 
ability,—perhaps in some instances beyond the; D. The field on the (proper) right of the road to 
strict line of prudence,—for I know the generous | Charlton, between Maryon-road and the first 
spirit of an Oxford man. I have the money at my | bend in the road itself. 
banker’s : I will pay the 3,000/. and the drawings; Site A has certain advantages. It is near the 
are your own.” | barracks. The ground is the property of the 
|public, and is so far uncovered. The soil is 
; |gravel, but, indeed, that is the case with all. 
WANTED: A LETTER-BOX FOR SWINDON. | Further, there is so abrupt a dip of the ground 
GREAT inconvenience is constantly experienced J¥St in rear, that the long axis of the building 
by passengers on the Great Western Railway for ™ust of necessity run north and south, but 
want of the means of posting a letter at Swindon | ¥ hether or not that is an advantage must depend 
station. We have felt it ourselves more than once, | 2 the plan of construction adopted, and the 
and the station-master himself, if we mistake not, ™#nner in which it is given effect to, On the 
would fully confirm our assertion es to the reqnire- | Other hand, we must consider how this site stands 
ment. Even if the mail train be at the station, the to the river and marches. Now, the Kent 
guard is not permitted to take a letter to town, marshes, as far down as to Gravesend, at least, 
and thus, for a letter going inland, a whole day’s have been so drained, cultivated, and even built 
A pillar-post | 4pon, that, if they are ever, now-a-days, spoken 





We speak in the name of many when fever found within range of their influence. ‘ All 
we express a hope that the Post-office authorities question of the production of positive periodic 
will listen to this representation, and supply the | disease may be almost dismissed. But it is a 
want. | fact that in the valleys which rise in succession 
between the river and the ground—we are speak- 
Sarre ing of these only at certain seasons—there are 
THE PROPOSED GARRISON HOSPITAL Pn persistent river-fogs, to which the latter is 
AT WOOLWICH. directly exposed ; and it must also be remembered 
Ir having been, at length, determined to build that when many acresabout Barking-reach are con- 
a garrison hospital at Woolwich, for 650 beds, an | verted into a vast deodorizing field for the sewage 
opportunity is now afforded to military architects of all north London, a new and most injurious 
for a practical embodiment of the principles influence may be added, so that the “black North- 
which, after so much controversy, we are fairly easter” will not only, as the poet sings,— 
entitled to call the fixed principles which should 5 : 
influence hospital construction. Existing strue- 
tures having been tested by their practical results, | 


trouble. 





“ Come, and strong within us, 
Stir the Vikings’ blood, 
Bracing bone and sinews,’’ 


land their arrangements having been tried by) put it may bring with it also something neither 
‘absolute physiological laws, we are now, after’ pleasant nor health-producing. 


discussions which have, within recent years, come; The three other sites that we have mentioned 
so much closer to the actual facts, in a position to’ may, as far as sanitary considerations go, be very 
say that we know all the rules which ought to gafily bracketed together. The only marsh- 
guide us in respect of the great primary points of pround to which they show themselves is the 
site, plan, and interior arrangements; and the richly cultivated market-gardens below Green- 
only question now, as affecting any particular wich. They give room for the most ample 
projected hospital, is, how these well-ascertained development of plan. They are so situated that 
laws can be best applied in the special ease, with g building can be made to face in any direction 
regard to any special requirements that may be or in all directions. Objections other than 
presented. In each new case particular circum- sanitary may be stated. It is not likely that the 
stances must always be expected to impose parti- Repository grounds will be allowed to be turned 
cular limitations, but in the case of which we are to any other purpose but the present one. The 
going to speak these are very few, and can be’ site that we have called D is not now the 
very briefly stated. property of the public, but that is a difficulty 

The proposed structure is required, for the that is easily overcome. It may, at first sight, 
most part, for illnesses arising among men of | seem too far away, but is not soin fact. It may 
average health and at the most healthy and robust be objected to site B that it takes away too much 
decennial period, and, to a trifling extent only, | of the barrack-field, but a glance at the ground 
for invalids from tropical and other colonial jtself will show that, even after taking a greater 
stations. In point of fact, it is to be for the ser- space than is likely to be required, the front of 
vice of a particular barrack, and it must be in the barracks would remain more than clear. It 
close relation with that barrack. It is fortunate | may be added that a handsome building on this 
that there is a much greater means of choice than | site would not injure, but should rather add to as 


| would be at first sight expected in a locality pretty a bit of landscape as there is near London. 
|which is so near the metropolis, and on which | 


Our object has been to show that with regard 
building operations have, of late, so much en- to this important and expensive public work, the 


|croached. A little inquiry may even show that, choice of a suitable site is by no means restricted. 
| within a very small radius, there will be found, We trust that when the plan and arrangements 


such a difference of local climate as to make that | egme to be thought of, full justice will be done 
an important element of consideration, Local to the increased knowledge which has been 
climate depends on temperature, moisture, pre-| acquired of late years on these subjects, and 
vailing winds, and the impalpable entities result- | which has been so ably set forth. Cwm. 
ing from animal and vegetable decay which these | . 
winds carry with them. This is a mere trite | . aan ees = ta 
truism, but well worthy of being remembered on SCULPTURE IN BATH ABBEY CHURCH. 
this occasion. | Tue recent death of John Bacon, jun., as he 
The present hospital, which must strike every | was called to the last, has brought out a note 





‘one who enters the garrison from the railway by | from Mr. C. Empson, of Bath, in which city 


the bold way in which its only salient front is Bacon lived several years. He died at his re- 
presented to the north-east wind, is otherwise | sidence, on Bathwick Hill. Mr. Empson says,— 


/notable from the circumstance that it exhibits | “In the Bath Abbey, on the right of the great 


every conceivable defect that the most perverse | western entrance, there is a glorious monumental 


. . 5 . ‘¢ i . - of 
ingenuity could devise. Had the able, scientific, | group to the memory of Herman Katencamp, who 


and most excellent gentlemen who, last year, took | died in 1807, and was British Consul in Spain. 
so much pains to convince us that a thousand sick | This monument is entirely the workmanship, and 


|can be efficiently and economically provided for | is inscribed with the name, of ‘John Bacon, jun.’ 
| in a wilderness of little bed-chambers, but paid a | The monument represents a beautiful female figure 


visit to this, our largest military hospital, they | in pensive attitude, adorning an urn with flowers 
might have saved themselves much trouble and | —a wreath of delicate blossoms, chiselled so ex- 
the country much unnecessary expense. | quisitely and in such bold relief that it would be 

For the proposed hospital there are four prac- | difficult, perhaps impossible, to find in the whole 
| range of sculpture anything more lovely. It has 
which objections of more or less weight can be | been said that the figure was modelled by the 


to Oxford immediately,” said the gentleman | stated. Counting these objections, one by one,| elder Bacon, and certainly it is worthy of any 
alluded to, “and have no doubt I shall raise | we may be able to approach a sound conclusion by | artist or any period of art. The drapery is 


the 1,000/. required in a_ short period, for | the process of exhaustion. ‘The sites are:— 


graceful, and the pose of the figure in the finest 
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taste. 

had in the model, we have authority for stating 
that this matchless garland was arranged from 
nature, and was entirely designed and executed 
by the skilful hand of our late fellow-citizen. 
The love of flowers throughout his artistic career 
was cherished by Mr. Bacon, and remained an 
abiding solace. Flowers proved the most accept- 
able of gifts to him, and his rooms always dis- 
played the appreciation of such offerings by a 
tasteful arrangement. 

In the Abbey church there are several monu- 
ments by each of nearly all the British sculptors 
who are of acknowledged fame, — Nollekens, 
Flaxman, Chantrey, Westmacott, and others of 
less note, yet far above mediocrity, besides a most 
interesting collection of ancient monuments, 
erected when artists never marked the marble 
with their name. There are also numbers of his- 


Whatever share the elder Bacon may have 


Gerrard’s Cross Church has been erected as a me- 
morial church. The plan of the church is that of a 
Latin cross, lying duly east and west, with a dome 
rising above the intersection, anda tall tower or cam- 
panile, abutting upon the north-west extremity. 
The dome is flanked by four salient compartments, 
forming turret-like abutments to it, as it rises 
above the roofs. Internally, the inner angles of 
these turrets are occupied by four cylindrical 
columns, from which spring as many principal 
arches, carrying the dome, and eight small arches 
sustaining the upper parts of the turrets. In 
point of internal dimension, the church is 100 feet 


water as a working power, each of the turbines 
should raise an equal quantity of water with the 
water-wheel, or one million gallons of water 180 
feet high in twenty-four hours. The contract 
being thrown open for public competition, the 
Messrs. McAdam, of Belfast, offered, with the same 
consumption of water, to raise one-fifth more than 
the wheel, or 1,250,000 gallons 180 feet high in 
| twenty-four honrs. Their offer was accepted, and 
|the result attained has exceeded their most san- 
|guine expectations. The contractors calculated 
that, with three quartersof thesluice open, the water 
consumed would be equal in volume with that used 








torical importance, although merely mural tablets. 
The monument representing the ‘Good Samaritan,’ | 
to the memory of Jacob Bosanquet, who died in 
1767, is most elaborate, and tells clearly, as all | 
works of art should do, the impressive event, so | 
applicable in the present case to the individual to 
whose memory it is dedicated, and never fails to | 
obtain notice from strangers. Even children are | 


Another basso relievo also claims attention. 


Bath. The composition is remarkably elegant and 
significant, and the execution is admirable.” 

In closing his remarks Mr. Empson expresses 
regret that, without application to the custodian 
and payment of a fee, this series of monuments 


be highly indecorous to be contemplating them, 
for at those times there is divine service. 
t is to be hoped that the authorities will listen 


to this observation, and alter the arrangement. | 
We know few churches where the shutting-out | 
and penny-show system is pursued more offen- | 
The half- | i ’ red é ‘ 
‘treated like that part of the building with which 


sively than in Bath Abbey Church. 
opened decoy doors, protected by locked iron 
gates, the tone in which intraders are answered, 
and the scant civility accorded (we speak of an 
actual occurrence), even when the terms are fully 
understood, dwell strongly on our memory. 

There are many other things in Bath which | 
may be usefully studied, besides the sculpture in | 
the Abbey Church’ and the Abbey Church itself. 


- ° ° P a | 
Bath, thanks to Wood and its situation, is in some | 9! : . A : : 4 
respects without its parallel. It is quite right | ridge line of roof, and comprehending four tiers of | 
: | eyelets, which give light to the successive stages 


that it is represented in Parliament by an archi- 
tect. 





ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
BUCKS. 

THE new church upon the Common at Gerrard’s 
Cross possesses some architectural characteristics 
which have induced criticism. 
years almost every ecclesiastical structure has ex- 
hibited some variety of Gothic taste. For the most 
part imitation has been the order of the day, and 
the severest criticism has gone little further than 
to ash,—Is everything in such a work warranted 
by precedent? Is the ensemble chronologically 
correct? In the accuracy of the antiquary or the 
reproduced discoveries of the modern traveller, 
public taste has been satisfied, instead of looking 
to the vital principles of architectural progress, 
which are developed from a consideration of the 


wants we have to meet, the appliances and mate- | 
! 


rials most accessible for meeting them, the dictates 


of constructive fitness, and the appreciation of the | 
beautiful considered independently of association, | 


education, and antiquarianism. 


Impressed with the conviction that in those | 


ages when architecture enjoyed its most vigorous 
life, and wielded its mightiest energies, it worked 


upon these principles, and never fettered itself by | 


a thought of the past, we have viewed with satis- 
faction several recent examples of departure from 
the schoolboy track of precedent in favour of the 
considerations just enumerated. A bolder and 
more intelligent use of brick, for example, has been 
adopted lately for church purposes by several 
architects. Instead of mouldings in stone of costly 
carriage, an equivalent has likewise been found in 
brick, varied in colour, form, or mode of laying. 
it is beginning to be understood that light and 
shade, in many positions, are of more value than 
detailed ornamentation, and that even Pointed 
architecture may surrender the protection of pre- 
cedent and the prestige of richness when the 


ae shows fitness to circumstances and unity of 
fect. y 





from east to west, and in the transept nearly | by thewater-wheel, the turbine would maketwenty- 
60 feet from north to south, the ruling width | four revolutions per minute, and raise 1,421,767 
both of nave and transepts being 21 feet 6 inches, | gallons of water equal to 6,320 tons weight 180 feet 
by a height of 35 feet, to the summit of the roof. | high in twenty-four hours, or 171,767 gallons equal 
Taken from the outside, the dome rises to a height | to 765 tons, in excess of what they were bound to 
of 67 feet, independently of its terminating cross | by their contract ; and that they have accomplished 
and accompaniments: the tower, in the same! this, any one can satisfy himself by personal in- 
manner, rises to a height of 80 feet, being 12 feet | spection. We have seen the turbines working and 
9 inches square for the principal part of its height.| tested them most accurately, and the result was 
The semi-circular arch reigns throughout. Stone i that, with 5 feet 11 inches “ head and fall,” 
is employed only where it is almost a structural | (meaning the difference between the surface level 


| necessity, brick being largely used for plinths,| in the cistern and that in the tail-race), the speed 


cornices, weatherings, and other details. jin the turbines was 25} revolutions per minute, or 


| gated brickwork, with stone mouldings. 


For the last twenty | 


Variety of colour is obtained round the ex-|}1} revolution more than their calculated speed. 
pleased with this picture in stone. There is/ terior by executing in white brick the most pro-|'The water is said to be soft and clear, and highly 
another version of the ‘Good Samaritan,’ in the | minent surfaces of the walls, aud in yellow brick | suitable for domestic and manufacturing purposes, 
nonument of Fletcher Partis, to whose bounty we the recessed portions, which are further relieved | and to contain a sufficiency of preservative salts to 
are indebted for the college which bears his name. | by patterns in red. Patterns in red and yellow | prevent risk from conveyance through leaden pipes 


It is | brick are introduced upon the white surfaces in | 
to the memory of Elizabeth Grieve, by Harris, of | the spandrils or intervals between the window | 
arches; and elsewhere the same system of varie- 

|} gation is applied in brick friezes and cornices, as 

| well as in other situations demanding an equaliza- | 
tion of colour. ; 
| The dome, which is octagonal, clears out as it 
are not to be seen except at a time when it would rises from the intersection by means of steps at | deep importance. 


the angles, succeeded by a “tambour” of varie- 
It is 
covered with lead, and surmounted by a gil 
cross, and each face of the octagon has, rising 
from its springing, a dormer window in masonry. 

The four turrets, which flank and give abut- 
ment to the dome, are, in their lower portions, 


they range. As they rise above the roof, they 


apex and gilt ball. 


The tower presents on each face two tall 
arched recesses, rising as high as the general 


within. 

The organ is placed in the south transept. 
| The accommodation provided is for 400 persons, 
nearly half the sittings being free, and all upon 
the ground level. The chancel is ascended 
by four steps, and decorated round the walls with 
an arcade of seven bays on the east, and three on 
either side. In detail the work is entirely self- 
coloured, except the great columns under the 
dome, which are overlaid with red granite 
scagliola, and the shafts of the chancel arcade, 
which imitate grey granite. 
open timber construction. 


The distinct object of the church, and the lead- | 
ing particulars of its foundation, will be found in| 


the following transcript from an inscription on a 
slab, placed in one of the compartments of the 
north transept. It is as follows :— 
** To the Glory of God 
And in memory of 
GEORGE ALEXANDER REID, ESQ. M.A. 
Member of Parliament for Windsor, 
Major-General in the army, 
And Colonel of her Majesty’s 11. Lite Guards, 
i This church is erected by 
| ANNA MARIA and LOUISA REID, 
His attached and mourning sisters, 
Under the direction of 
WILLIAM TITE, ESQ. M.P. F.R.S. 
The valued friend of 
Their lamented brother. 
Consecrated August 30, A.D. mpcceLix.”’ 





CORK CITY WATER-WORKS. 

THE machinery for raising water from the river 

| Lee to the upper and lower reservoirs for the 
supply of the city of Cork has been completed, as 
also have the large mains communicating with the 
| lower or 180 feet level basin, and the two turbines 
| lately completed by M‘Adam, Brothers, of Belfast, 
| are now in constant operation. In advertising for 
| tenders for the erection of these turbines, says the 


The roof is of the | 





THE EXAMINATION OF STONE. 

THE qualities of stone are very various; and, 
where durability of construction is concerned, as, 
| for instance, in our public buildings, the selection 

of stone most suitable in this respect is a matter of 
There doubtless are divers 
| opinions as to the grain or texture stone should 
jhave for building purposes. Might not, there- 
| fore, the microscope be employed with advantage 
| to guide the selection of this material, and the 
publication of a classified list of stones, having 
j engraved fac-similes of their microscopic outline 
and appearance, prove very useful to builders and 
| others occupied in the erection of edifices where 


| stone is intended to be used? It may be worth 


‘afford a dwarf story, on which each face exhibits | while for men of science to devote their attention 
|a small triplet window, and this stage is succeeded 
|in each case by a lead-capped roof, gathered up | 
‘into a curved outline, and crowned with a moulded | 


to this subject. Sr. Maur. 








|CORRESPONDENCE AS ‘TO VISIT 
ARCHITECTS TO THE PREMIER ON 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 

Sir,—Your last number contains two short 
documents, between which I fancy I can discern 
{a certainconnection. Possibly, they may be from 
| the same pen,* and, if so, it may not be presump- 

tuous to guess it to be the pen of a ready speaker 
who needs no “ deputation ” to instil his thoughts 
into the ear of the Premier. 

The first of these documents is the exordium 
| which heads the report of the “ deputation” of 
architects to the Premier ; and the words on which 
I would comment are these: “ In consequence of 
an appeal made * * * by several amateurs 
to Lord Palmerston, in the hope that his decision 
as to the rejection of any Gothic style for the 
| new Foreign Office might be reversed.” 

Now, the remarks I would venture to offer on 
the passage are :—First. That the gentlemen de- 
scribed as “amateurs” (a term generally, I 
believe, conveying the idea of a lay practitioner 
{in an art to which he has not been trained), were, 
jin fact, a considerable number of members of Par- 

liament, who waited on his lordship to remind 
him of the pledge he had himself exacted from 
the late Government, to bring the question fairly 
under the judgment of the assembly to which 
| they belonged, and not to prejudge the case with- 
jout the concurrence of Parliament. They did 
not express a hope that his decision might be re- 
| versed, inasmuch as he had never given such deci- 
sion, nor, that I am aware, once alluded to the 
{subject in Parliament since his return to office ; 
| but they went to insist upon the claims of the 
House of Commons, and to assure him that he 
was much mistaken if he thought that the views 
|of members of that House were very generally 
| coincident with his own, as has since been pretty 
| clearly shown in the discussion which took place 
in the House. 
; The second document I refer to, is a letter 
| signed “ One who was present.” 
| The object of this letter is modestly to suggest 
a second competition! The writer politely desig- 


OF 


Cork Herald, the pipe water committee adopted | nates Mr. Scott’s appointment a “shuffle of the 
| the water-wheel erected on the premises by Mr. | 


| Steell some few years previously as their standard, | 
and required that, with the same consumption of | 








* Although an inconvenient course, we may at once 
Say that the supposition is not correct. 
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cards,” and quasi-officially announces that the 
Government “ know now what they want, and the 
Premier is determined to have Italian architec- 
ture.” I wish to remind this self-appointed ex- 
ponent of the views of the Government, in the 
first place, that after the competition the same 
Premier “ determined ” upon putting aside al/ the 
premiated designs; secondly, that what he is 
pleased to call a “ shuffle of the cards ” was in fact 
the revival of the rejected claims of the competitors 
by a new Government and before a new tribunal, 
in consequence of a memorial from the Institute of | 
British Architects, who protested against the | 
appointment of a non-competitor to the work ; | 
thirdly, that the report of that new tribunal | 
having limited the choice of the architect to the | 
recipients of the three first premiums, and given 
reasons for viewing them as on an equality, it is 
hardly fair to apply to that choice the term made 
use of, merely because it chanced to fall upon the 
third instead of (as the writer probably desired) 

on the second prizeman ; and, finally, that it seems 

like libelling the Premier to assert that “he is) 
determined to have Italian,” when, not only did 
his own Government leave the competition open | 
as to style, but they have now pledged themselves 

to Parliament that the question between the 
styles shall remain open until Parliament them- 
selves decide it during the next session. This 
pledge, and the evident fact that the present 

Government have recognized Mr. Scott’s appoint- 
ment, are sufficient to set aside at once the ide: 

of a new competition ; indeed, it is pretty certain 
that the House of Commons would not permit 

it for a moment. 
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so at the expense of these gentlemen. With every 
sympathy, then, for these two gentlemen, but for 
no one else, I would suggest that the profession | 
recommend something like the following to Lord | 


Palmerston :— 

Ist. A competition for sketches on a small scale 
(nothing more is required) cf a general block plan 
for laying out the whole district, as I feel sure 
the premiated design, ever if carried fully out, 
would do nothing for London. To prevent too 
many designs, perhaps this competition might be 
confined to those who formerly sent in designs. 

2nd. After the above decision has been arrived 
at, the successful design should be engraved, and 
then a competition for the Foreign Office, with 
the site fixed and the style fixed, would be 
attended with success; as every one vieing with 
each other in the same style would be certain to 
produce what would give additional glory to our 
age. ALPHA. 

Edinburgh. 





A SOLUTION OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
DIFFICULTY. 

Srr,—The present Government, having decided 
that the style of the architecture of the Foreign 
Office shall be Italian, has asked Mr. Gilbert Scott 
to make the design. Mr. Scott has hitherto dis- 
tinguished himself for an exclusive faith in forms 
called Gothic, repudiating, indeed, all other styles. 
How, then, can he fulfil iis task 2? I think I am 
only giving expression to what is passing in many 
minds at the present time, by saying that Mr. 
Scott might find an honourable solution of the 


As so much is now said about the congruity of | difficulty, by adapting to the circumstances of the 


the new buildings with their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, it will be well not to forget that the 
two architects who were presented to Lord Pal- 
merston, as the “chief prizemen”* (purposely 
ignoring Messrs. Coe and Hofland, who were 
really so for the building in question),—in design- 
ing the War-office, which was to range with the 
Treasury buildings,—selected for it, one of them the 
style of the Hétel de Ville, of Paris, of which Mr. 
Tite pronounced that “to have the building of 
Sir Charles Barry in juxta position with a build- 


ing very much like the Hétel de Ville would be | 


an incongruity, which no man of taste would put 
up with for a moment ;” while the other of them 
selected the Elizabethan style! So much for the 
cry about congruity ! 
ONE WHO HAS PEEPED BEHIND 
THE SCENES. 

Srr,—Without the least interest in what is 
going on further than a love of architecture, and 
having watched the progress of events, I cannot 
resist writing you on the subject of the new 


Foreign Office, because it seems to me that if both | 


parties would view the subject dispassionately it 
is not easy to deny that the Italian style (for 
want of a better name for it), embraces the finest 


specimens of modern palatial and business build- | 
ings in the world; and I think it is equally certain | 
that the Gothic embraces most of those that are | 


admired for ecclesiastical and educational pur- 
poses. Both are equally noble ; and to write about 
Classical being worn out and effete is simple non- 
sense, and must be written in support of a 
miserable cause, as every year sees magnificent 
examples erected, which add glory to our age; 
but, unfortunately, I must add the unpleasant 
truth, that they are not in this country. 
It is impossible not to observe that the 
whole educated world of taste roam about in 
Parish, Munich, Berlin, Vienna (not to men- 
tion innumerable towns scattered over France), in 
delight with all that has been done during the 
last 25 years and is still being done. The 
melancholy truth, however, is, as I have said, 
that we are behind the day; and it is time that 
the profession, through you, should drop vague 
generalities, and begin to point out something 
tangible that should be done to take advantage 
of the present great opportunity of making 
London the most attractive city in the world, 
which could easily be done; and allow me to add 
that from your position with the profession it can 
only be done through your Journal. This, with 
regard to the object of my writing, and before 
explaining my proposal, I will only add,—that, so 
far as the Foreign Office is concerned, the archi- 
tects of Great Britain can have no sympathy with 
any one save Messrs. Coe & Hofland (whose names 


I have never heard before, and I know nothing of | 
them whatever), and every one (I name nobody) | 


since mentioned in connection with it has been 

* As “leading prizemen”’ is the expression in our re- 
port, though the words quoted by our correspondent did 
appear in reports elsewhere. 


case, the noble designs which Inigo Jones made, 
two centuries ago, for palatial buildings, which 
were intended to occupy almost the very spot at 
| Whitehall, now to be built upon. 

Architects of the present day who design Italian 
buildings could hardly hope to excel Inigo Jones’s 
designs, which are, indeed, based upon Italian 
thoughts ; but have an Anglo-Italian feeling. And 

}every one would be content to see Mr. Scott 
falling back upon our great architect in his pre- 
sent dilemma. 

| The grand design which Inigo Jones proposed 
| may be seen with all its details, in Kent’s folio of 
| the designs of Inigo Jones, and in the “ Vitruvius 
| Britaunicus,” works which may be consulted in 
}many libraries, but certainly at the British 
Museum and the Art Library at South Kensing- 

ton. Henky COLE. 


South Ke nsington. 





ALISON ON STRIKES, Ke. 
Mr. W.S. Linpsay, M.P. while being presented 
| by the non-electors at North Shields with a rose- 
| wood cabinet of books, said,—He was going to 
ispeak a few words to them in plain, honest 
language; but it was for their good. In former 
times there were laws which made combinations 
for the advance of wages illegal; and many restric 
tions were put upon the masters in regard to 
the number of apprentices they took, &c. even to 
the dictation of the manner in which these ap- 
Happily all these laws 


| 
| MR. LINDSAY AND SIR ARCHIBALD 
| 


prentices should be fed. 
had been swept away, as being unjust and injurious 
to the people themselves. They had now a righ 

to combine amongst themselves, but it was very 
questionable to him whether it was for their inte- 
rest todoso. They lost in the long run. Say, for 
instance, that they struck three months to get an 
advance from 5s. to 5s. 6d.: even if they carried 
their point, they had lost 5s. a day for three 
months, and entailed an immense amount of 
suffering upon themselves and families. They 
had also done- an injury to the State, because 
they were unproductive labourers; they were 
consumers, but they were not lending anything 
towards the creation of the wealth of the 
nation. He would now come to the next point. 
While they had a perfect right to say they would 
not take a certain wage per day, they had no 
right to say to their neighbonr that he should not 
do so if he thought proper, because that was a 
species of tyranny, by not allowing him to exer- 
cise his own free will. What was the effect of 
these combinations? There were rules laid down, 
which said that a certain man should only work a 
certain number of hours. 
masons’ trade which was now on strike in London. 
They said a man should only use his trowel with 
one hand; and the effect of this was that the 
skilled, and industrious, and energetic man was 
put on the same footing as the indolent man, 
| whose wages were the same as the other. This 
was an unnatural state of things ; and the surprise 


Take, for instance, the | 


to him was, that the intelligent and energetic 
man should become a party to these combina- 
tions, which attempted to “ regulate” the price 
of labour. While he said this, he begged them 


| to bear in mind that he considered it equally im- 


politic and erroneous for the masters to combine. 
Mr. Lindsay then entered into some details as to 
stupid and self-injurious restrictions by coal- 
masters, in the sale, supply, and price of coals, 
and as to tyrannical and unjust restrictions im- 
posed by workmen in London on others in Aber- 
deen; and strenuously advised his hearers to be 
bound by no law which attempted to fetter their 
energy, and to ask in the market for that price 
which their labour was worth, but also to ask to 
have free scope for their industry and energy, so 
that they might reap the reward. By doing so 
they were not only benefiting themselves, but the 
nation. 

The currency is forming a subject of discourse 
and exhortation in connection with the questions 
of prices, wages, and strikes. Ina discourse on 
the currency delivered by Sir Archibald Alison 
in the City Hall, Glasgow, to an audience includ- 
ing many of the working classes, Sir Archibald 
declared the currency to be emphatically the 
question of the people. The present laws on 
which the currency is based he characterized as 
most iniquitous and injurious to the nation, and 
tending to accumulate the capital of the country 
in the hands of the money-lenders. The law which 
compelled the Bank of England to draw in and 
diminish its paper circulation as gold went out of 
the country was the very reverse of what ought 
to be. When gold diminished, paper currency 
ought to be “increased under proper restric. 
tions and regulations. Sir Robert Peel, there- 
fore, was utterly and grievously wrong in 
supposing and obtaining such a law as that 
under which the currency is regulated. Free 
trade with other countries must be followed by 
an alteration in the currency laws, otherwise 
there would be a continual recurrence of disorders 
like that of 1848. Sir R. Peel had fixed upon 
14,000,000/. as the amount beyond which the 
bank should not issue notes exceeding the gold 
in her coffers; but considering the increase of 
population he would fix it at 21,000,0007. When 
gold sank below—say 15,000,000/. inconvertible 
notes bearing interest ought to be issued, and 
tuken up when the gold came in again. Sir 
Archibald’s discourse bore more directly on the 
questions of prices and wages and their rise and 
| fall than on strikes; but in conclusion he made 
|some remarks on these also, in course of which 
jhe said, “The great error generally committed 
is to think that wages can be prevented from 
falling in time of adversity. When the produce 
|}came down, an employer would very likely not 
be able to afford the same rate of wages, or 
he certainly would do so rather than part with 
old hands. As an instance of the disadvantage 
to the workmen themselves of a strike, he 
might mention that the strike of 1842 cost them 
while in 1857 the strike in 
Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, and Stirlingshire, had cost 
700,0007.; and the total loss of the strikes of 
1825, 1838, 1817, and 1857, had been 5,000,0007. 
He was not speaking to them in the interest of 
the masters. He cared nothing about the masters ; 
but it was entirely for their own sake; and he 
would advise them, if they combined at all, to 
combine—not against their masters but—aguinst 
the law which compelled their masters to reduce 
their wages. 

A Birmingham tract writer and circulator on 
the currency, signing himself “ Edmund Taunton,” 
insists that the present monetary system not only 
regulates indirectly the wages of labour, but is, 
in fact, the cause of the present strike and lock- 
out in the building trade. It is, he maintains, 
“a foul conspiracy against labour ;” and the error, 
both of masters and men, he says, “has been that 
they quarrelled before studying the cause, and 
this quarrel will increase the cause; and union 
between them is the surest mode of destroying 
the cause,—viz. the false balance of our money to 
our labour.” If that be the case, the sooner the 
workmen in the first place retreat from their 
false position, and the masters in the next place 
rescind their proceedings,—instigated as they were 
by the prior movement of the men,—and both 
betake themselves, in union and in quiet, to a 
discussion of this great canse of evil to both, the 
better for all parties. But this is not the time to 
enter usefully into the merits of questions con- 
nected with the currency, and we do not think Mr. 
Taunton’s mode of bringing them under notice is 
likely to afford much enlightenment to those so 
| little versant with such subjects as are the build- 
ing trades workmen, or even their masters. 


in wages 500.0007. ; 
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MONUMENTAL. | debentures, namely, that ‘the company is in pos- 
Two mural monuments are about being for- | session of 70,000 acres of land, immediately ad- 
warded from Mr. Richardson’s studio for erection | JOE the railway.’ Phat statement 1s, no doubt, 
in Bristol and Winchester Cathedrals ; one for the literally true, but is sadly deceptive, inasmuch as 
former to the deceased officers and men of the | all the company’s lands will (as Mr. pe Bullar, the 
2nd batallion Military Train, which served so effi- | parliamentary conveyancer, distinctly advised the 
ciently as light cavalry in the late Indian rebellion. | directors fifteen months since) revert to the pro- 
It is of large size, in white marble: the regimental | vincial government in August, 1860, if ger 
details are in bold relief above the inscription, | be not completed by that time, a condition which 
which contains the names of the deceased ; and the | there seems no hope of performing, as the com- 
whole is mounted on a polished slab of black | pany has already expended all its available ~api- 
marble, relieved at the four angles with enamelled tal and more, and has not, therefore, a sixpence 
brasecs of the actions, in red, blue, and white,— | wherewith to make the remaining twenty-five 
India, Lucknow, Alumbagh, Azimghur,and Jugdes- | miles of railway. ‘The advertisement in qenciion 
pore. That for Winchester is an adaptation after concludes with an eae atotemens, anat “mo 
Pugin of a Decorated Gothic quatrefoil, with centre debentures have yet been issued.’ This statement 
panel, surrounded by a net-work foliation of oak is untrue :‘I have ferreted out conclusive evidence 
leaves and acorns, springing from a cross centre. that some debentures oan issued early in 1858, 
The inscription, which is illuminated, records the though they have been kept out of all the half- 
names of Colonel Charles Chester, late Adjutant- yearly balance-sheets subsequently published by 
General of the Bengal army, who was killed in the company. If contractors or other capitalists 
action while marching to the relief of Delhi, and choose - take the eompany’s debentures after 
is erected by his brother officers and friends in this warning, they are welcome to do s0.— Liberavi 
India. It is carved out of a solid block of Carrara | am meam. I should have written this letter 
marble, and measures 3 feet 4 inches in diameter, '¢” on earlier, but have been prevented by 
It is to be placed inthe companion recess, in the. illness. 
south transept, to that which received the same 
sculptor’s Crimean memorial to the 7th Royal A GREAT WESTERN EXCURSION TRIP. 
Fusiliers ; an angel holding a mortuary scroll with Siz.—A train being advertised for the West of 
the regimental colours displayed above, and be- | pi oiand “ Scat dimen 2 aa tarting at tk - iatdete 
neath the inscription the following lines :— —— : ey = Oe in ea 
. aaa seasonable hour of 2.30 p.m., I was induced to 
Fa = ner | op ee — one invest twice 7s. in the adventure, trusting to reach 
. ‘ | Yeovil about 7, or 7.50 at latest. 
| All went well on the main line : but after leaving 
A PROPOSAL AS TO BUACKFRIARS Chippenham heavy delays oecurred at the various 
BRIDGE. stations — Trowbridge, Westbury, Bruton, c. 
Tue recent fall of the bridge at Walton-on- Frome was reached at 9.15, long after the last 
Thames (happily unattended with loss of life), tam for Shepton Mallet had started, to the grief 
leads us to think of what may happen one day to and dismay of many fair travellers, and we reached 
slackfriars-bridge, and to notice a scheme by Yeovilat 10.30!!! At what time the train arrived 
Mr. H. G. Coombs, of Union-street, Borough, for #t Weymouth I cannot say, but some time on 
preventing such an oceurrence there, which is Sunday morning. Hastening into the not very 
now claiming the attention of the Bridge Com- agreeable town, through groups of drunken rustics, 
mittee. we reached, before the crowded omnibus, our place 
There can be no question that the matter of rest, as we concluded, but here animated nature 
demands very serious attention, for the condition forbade repose. Fierce war raged till daylight, 








of the bridge is deplorable in the extreme; and, and then we presented very much the appearance | 


looking on the face of matters, it certainly seems of chicken-pox patients. Hotels ought to be sub- 
strange that it should be allowed to remain in its jected to supervision. 
present state, fhe noble church at Yeovil (the lantern of the 
Mr. Coombs’s plan consists in removing the three West) is undergoing judicious repairs. The town- 
central arches of the bridge, and substituting a hall is an imposing pile. We visited with infinite 
cast-iron elliptical arch of 285 feet span, with a pleasure the fine old farm-buildings at Preston, 
radius of curvature at the crown of 500 feet. The the picturesque group of mansions, chapel with 
arch is composed of eight ribs, six of which are of *tone bell-cot, and Priest’s houses at Brimpton 
cast-iron, and the two external ones are of wrought, (lady Fane’s); the garden front later—supposed 


to provide against risk of fracture by collision: be by Inigo Jones, being a counterpart of the | 


the carriage-way is supported on cast-iron cor- Whitehall Chamber—and the house containing 
rugated plates, and the footways are on a lighter Some admirable paintings and ancient tapestry and 
construction. R furniture, all in excellent condition. Thence we 

The idea is a bold one, and deserves con- Pushed on to Montacute, where village, hall, and 


sideration. At any rate, it is quite time that abbey are all of stone, dating from 1500 to| 


some stir was made in the matter: and we shal] James I. & II.—not later, the gardens and hall 
thank Mr. Coombs or any other gentleman who being scarcely inferior to Lord Bath’s, at Long- 
may be instrumental in leading to a remedy of leat. Then, again, Stoke Church—Norman, Early 

: z English, and even Saxon, curiously interwoven— 
small, but most interesting. The view from Ham 


what is admitted to be a serious evil. 





! 

| aid it was commenced with the intention of 
i selecting for completion some very marked and 
distinct portion of the fabric. To carry out this 
object the south porch appeared more suitable 
than any other part of the building, and, with 
the approval of the Restoration Committee, it 
was commenced in the summer of 1857, and is 
now near completion. 

As a work of ornamental taste and skill the 
south porch has been more costly than many 
other ‘portions of the church would have been, 
and the committee regret to report that they have 
been obliged temporarily to suspend the work for 
want of funds. It is estimated that about 130/. 
more will be required to complete it, and to pay 
off the balance of last quarterly account due to 
the chairman of the Restoration Committee. 

The number of donors and annual subscribers 
is 1,052: the total sum received to the present 
time is 753/. 16s. 1ld.: the expenses have been 
197. 12s.; and 672/. 4s. 7d. has been paid towards 
the restoration of the south porch: 44/. 1s. a 
portion of the receipts, have been given for 
special objects, viz. the restoration of some pillars 
in the church, and towards the stone work of a 
stained glass window in the Lady Chapel, to 
receive the ‘ William Hall’ memorial.” 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe directed his name 
to be put down as a subscriber of 5/. per annum 
for five years. 
| The mayor, the past mayor, the bishop, Canon 
| Madan, Mr. Richard King, Mr. Powell, and other 
well-known citizens took part in the proceedings. 
Alderman Proctor, the originator of the society, 
was unfortunately kept away by ill health. 

The Freemasons of the district are about to 
| select a portion of the church for special restora- 
| tion. Several stained glass windows are promised, 
‘and wait only for funds to prepare the stonework 
| to receive them. 








THE VICTORIA BRIDGE OVER THE 
ST. LAWRENCE, 

| As the completion of the great bridge across the 
iviver St. Lawrence is approaching, some particu- 
lars have been circulated. 

The primary necessity of a new country isa 
|road. The greatest boon, therefore, that could be 
conferred upon Canada, was the construction of a 
railroad ; and those who devised and carried out 
| the project of the Grand Trunk Railway, connect- 
‘ing the different dependencies of the British Crown 
|in North America, and passing through the richest 
parts of both Upper and Lower Canada for a dis- 
{tance of 1,200 miles, must be regarded as great 
benefactors to the country. 

Yet, grand as was the conception of the Cana- 
\dian Railway, its original design was imperfect. 
; It was not a road through the province alone 
| which Canada required. It needed, imperatively, 
‘a facile communication between the north and 
south shores of the St. Lawrence; railway con- 
nection, free from the inconveniencies of tranship- 
ment, with the United States; and, above all, 
direct communication with the seaboard of the 
Atlantic. The Victoria Bridge supplies this. 
| One of the difficulties to be overcome in design- 


| 
| 


THE PAYMENT OF CONTRACTORS BY 
DEBENTURES. 
NEW BRUNSWICK AND CANADA RAILWAY AND 
LAND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


hill, on our return at sunset, was not the least !ing the bridge was “the forces exerted by the 
interesting of a thorough archwological trip | breaking up of theice.’ Mr. Stephenson decided 


thoroughly enjoyed. The following day Sher- 
borne Minster was visited. The excellent vicar 
was busy in pointing out the leading points of 


'on the adoption of stone piers, to carry the tubes 
lat wide intervals, each pier having, on the side 
|opposite to the course of the stream, large cut- 


Ix reference to certain printed observations by interest to some friends, and an unusually gay and | waters of solid stonework, inclined against the 
the directors of this company to the shareholders, attractive marriage had just come off. A railway is | current, up which, as it were, the ice would creep, 
in which it is proposed to complete the line by em- being completed which will render visitors indepen- | and break itself to pieces by its own weight and 
ploying contractors to be paid by debentures, one dent of the very wretched vehicles, yclept country | pressure, 


of the directors, Mr. J. C. Conybeare, of Coulsden 
Grange, Croydon, writes us to the following 
effect :—“I consider it imperative on me to pre- 
vent contractors and other capitalists being in- | 
jured by the wrongful issue which the directors 
are attempting of debentures, to the amount of 
between 100,000/. and 200.0007. I say the 
‘wrongful issue” In support of that expression, 


omnibuses. The return to London was far more 
agreeable and rapid than the journey out. 
ScULPTOR. 





THE CANYNGE SOCIETY FOR THE RESTO- 
RATION OF ST. MARY’S REDCLIFF. 
THE awuniversary meeting of this society was 


| The superstructure is an elongated repetition of 
the design for the Britannia Bridge. The Victoria 
| Bridge is indeed remarkable for its extreme 
llength, but its several tubes are not so long as 
those of the Britannia Bridge, and are only 
| otherwise distinguishable inasmach as they are 
ithe longest tubes yet constructed without the 
| adaptation of the cellular principle. These tubes, 


I distinctly state that Messrs. J. Bullar & Lloyd, | held at Bristol on the 23rd ult. The Bishop of|in all their details, were designed, plate by plate 


two counsel of great eminence in such matters, | Oxford preached an eloquent sermon in the beau- 
have advised that the advertisements put forth by | tiful old church, which was crowded in every 


the directors, offering the said debentures to the| part. Rather more than 100/. was collected | 


public, contain ‘ misleading’ statements, and that | after the sermon. 

the issue of such debentures is inconsistent with| At the meeting held in the evening the commit- 
the rights of parties who might successfully re- | tee reported that at the present time the Canynge 
strain the New Brunswick Company from making | Society consists of 122 members, contributing 
such issue, by an injunction bill in Chancery. It|174/. 4s. and that donations had been received 
is a breach of the contract with the A share- | amounting to 242/. 13s. 11d. being a total of 416/. 
holders, embodied in the articles of association of | 17s. 11d. It was further announced that about 1007. 


the company; and is, therefore, a fraud and 
grievous injury to every A shareholder. On a 
‘ormer occasion I called the attention of the 
public to the jesuitical ingenuity of one state- 


had been given to the treasurer during the week, 
making the whole result for the year, with the 
collection at the church, about 6707. A report 
from the Commercial Auxiliary Association in aid 


ment contained in the advertisements offering | of the restoration said:—“ As an association in 


‘and rivet by rivet, in the office of Mr. Stephen- 
ison, and were calculated for every strength and 
istrain, and prepared and arranged in all their 
| details, under the sole superintendence and 
supervision of his relative, Mr. George Robert. 
Stephenson. 

Great credit is given to Mr. Alex. M. Ross, who 
was appointed the resident engineer to superin- 
jtend the bridge works in Canada, and who has 
| especially devoted himself to the erection of the 
masonry; to Mr. Hodges, who, from the com- 
mencement, has most efficiently and honourably 
represented Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Brassey, the 
contractors, and on whom has devolved the prin- 
cipal responsibility in the execution of the works 
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as well as to Mr. Stockman, who, in the early part | wall, two windows eompletely new, and the others | rising market, although in London the case is so 
of the present year, went to Canada, accompanied | restored, a new tower arch, floor paved with | 


by Mr. 8. P. Bidder, to make a full inspection and | tiles, the old pews or “sleeping boxes” re 


detailed report upon the works. 
It was the reliance of the company on Mr. 
Stephenson’s experience and professional repu- 


| 
| 


moved and replaced with convenient open seats, | 
warming apparatus, and restoration of the | 
ancient font. The whole of the expense incurred 


tation that induced them to commence the bridge ; | for the above, with a new pulpit and other 


and, having pledged that experience and reputa- 
tion, Mr. Stephenson, who would have been re- 
sponsible for failure, is entitled to the full meed 
of honour and of fame which must hereafter 
attach to the successful execution of so great a 
work, 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Oxford.— Preparations for the reception of the 
Prince of Wales in October next are progressing ; 
and, by the commencement of term, Frewen Hall, 
the intended residence of his Royal Highness, will 
have undergone thorough renovation at the hands 
of the Court decorator. Mr. Wyatt, of St. Giles’s, 


is the builder engaged to carry out the design of 


the architect. 

Bromyard.—A Working Man’s Institute and 
Temperance Hall is about to be erected; but, in 
addition, the building is intended for holding the 
magistrates’ meetings, county courts, &c. The 
principal building will be about 66 feet long by 
31 feet wide, and will be of brick with stone 
dressings. Mr. Flewett, of Worcester, C.E. de- 
signed the building. 

Leeds.—-The top stone of the lantern of the 
tower of the Leeds Town-hall was recently placed 
in its position by Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, the archi- 
tect. Underneath the stone was deposited an en- 
graved plate stating the date on which the founda- 
tion-stone of the Town-hall was laid, mentioning by 
whom the crowning stone had been laid, and re. 
cording some other facts in connection with the 
building. The tower is 225 feet high, and is 
nearly completed. A gilded iron ball and finial, 
about three yards in length, were to be placed on 
the top of the tower. 

Halifax.—The first-class swimming-bath at the 
new baths, in Park-road, has been opened to the 
public. The building has been erected from plans 
and designs by Mr. Stevenson, the borough engi- 
neer. The baths are divided, as usual, into two 
classes, first and second. The accommodation for 
the former consists of the swimming-bath for 
males. Its dimensions are 53 feet long by 
18 feet 9 inches broad. The bath-room is lighted 
by a glass roof, supported by cast-iron girders. 
There are seventeen dressing-boxes. A waiting- 
room, 18 feet by 11 feet, is attached. The bath 
is paved with smoothed flag-stones. Upstairs, 
over the dressing-boxes of the plunge-bath, are 
twelve slipper-baths, which have also a waiting- 
room attached. The baths for females are al! 
upon the ground-floor. A corridor leads to the 
plunge-bath, which is 23 feet 10} inches long, by 
16 feet 6 inches wide, with five dressing-boxes and 
yaiting-rooms. There are twelve slipper-baths 
attached. The second-class compartment comprises 
swimming-bath, 57 feet long by 18 feet 9 inches 
broad, and is fitted up in a similar style to the 
first-class one. There are sixteen dressing-boxes, 
and, upstairs, eleven slipper-baths. A waiting- 
room is attached to each set of baths. The exterior 
of the building is designed in the Italian style of 
architecture, the facade (170 feet long) being 


broken up with blank windows and pilasters, with | 


plain caps. At the entrance-door are two pillars, 
with Ionic capitals. The centre is two stories in 
height, and containstheresidenceof the bath-keeper. 
Along the surmounting cornice are groups of 
carved vases. The contractors for the erection 
have been Messrs. William Helm and Co. and for 
the two large boilers, piping, and slipper baths, 
Messrs. Melling and Co, of Kainhill, Manchester. 
The contract by the latter firm was for 1,145/. 
and the total cost will be about 5,0007. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Holbeach, — Gedney.—( Lincolnshire). — The 
churches of Holbeach and Gedney are to have 


; still resist the demand. 


fittings, will amount to about 400/. of which sum 
2701. are already subscribed, leaving a deficiency 
of 1301. The chancel will shortly be restored ; 
Mr. Francis Newdigate and Lieut.-Col. Newdi- 
gate undertaking the entire cost. 

Preston.—St. Luke’s Church, Ribbleton-lane, | 
Preston, has been consecrated. The church, says 
the Preston (Juardian, is built of Longridge stone, 
in the Early English style of Gothic architecture, 
and of a plain but substantial character. It is | 
designed so as to accommodate S02 persons, viz. 
605 upon the ground-floor, and 197 in a gallery 


(principally for children) at the end of the church, | 


opposite the chancel. Three-fourths of the sit- 

tings will be free. The body of the church is 
79 feet 3 inches long, by 50 feet 7 inches wide, and 

consists of a nave and two aisles. The chaneel is 

23 feet 9 inches long, by 19 feet 6 inches wide, 

and is a continuation of the nave, having a lower 

roof. The tower and spire stand at one corner of 

the building, on the south side, near Bleasdale- 

street, and the vestry abuts against the chancel, 

on the same side. The entrance from Fletcher- | 
road is by a porch on the north side of the church, 

and that from St. Luke’s-place is through the 

tower. The side of the main building next 

Fletcher-road is divided into six bays: each bay 

contains coupled lancet windows (except the seeond 

bay from Bleasdale-street, which is occupied by a 
gabled perch), and plain canopied buttresses are 
placed between each bay. The clerestory is pierced 

with six circular quatre-foiled windows. The south 

side next St. Luke’s-place is similar, exeept that 

there wil! be no porch, and that the tower occupies 

the bay nearest Bleasdale-street. The tower and 

gabled end of the nave face LBleasdale-street: the 

former is 137 feet 3 inches in height, has pinnacles 

at each angle, and is crowned with a plain spire, 

having two tiers of spire lights, with lancet win- 

dows, and an arcade of pointed arches ornament 

the two upper stages of the tower. Coupled lancet 

windows, with shafts or pillars on each side, and 

a wheel or circular window above, fill up the end 

of the nave against the tower. A triple lancet 

window, with shafts, forms the principal feature 

at the end of the chancel. The roofs are slated, 

and of a steep pitch. The works have been carried 

out under the superintendence of Mr. T. W. 

Carter, of Preston, architect. The contractors for 

the mason’s works were Messrs. Ellis and Hinchliffe, 

of Manchester ; for the joiner’s work, Mr. T. Lady- 

man ; plastering, Mr. J. E. Jones; slating, Mr. G. 
Pye; smith’s work, Mr. J. Topping; plumbing, 
painting, and glazing, Mr. J. Dewhurst; all of 
Preston. Mr. E. H. Shellard, of Manchester, 
architect, furnished the plans. The estimated 
cost of the building and land was 4,733/. viz. 
site, sidlestones, &c. 700/. ; contracts, 3,433/.; com- 

mission to architect and clerk of the works, 240/. ; 

enclosing, 200/.; warming and lighting, 100/.; 

and allowance for extras, 60/. In the first esti- 

mates the cost of the erection of the tower and 

spire (650/.) was not included. 





THE CARPENTERS’ STRIKE AT DUBLIN. 

Tne smaller firms, it appears, have, in many 
cases, acceded to the rise in wages demanded by 
the men, who, in these circumstances, therefore, 
now receive 30s. a week instead of 28s.; and the 
more skilled carpenters and plasterers, 32s.; and 
for the country, all of them 2s. 6d. extra. The 
leading firms, however, such as Messrs. Cockburn, 
Moyers, G. Farrell, J. Butler, and some others, 
The operative brick- 


| layers, masons, and other branches of the building 


trade have made no movement; but if the car- 


|penters succeed, of course all the others will® 


the chancels restored by the Ecclesiastical Com- } 


As a considerable sum of money is to 


missioners. 


be expended upon them, it is to be hoped the | 


parishes will carry out the restoration of the 
other portions in the same manner. 
are being done by Mr. Wm. Brown, of Lynn, 


1 he works | 


under the direction of Mr. E. Christian, archi- | 


tect. 

Kirk Hallam (Derbyshire).—The nave of the 
church of Kirk Hallam has been restored. The 
works, which are completed, comprise the erection 


of two new buttresses, a new porch, under-build- | 


ing, and laying solid new foundations to the south 


follow their example. The employers alluded to 
are resolved to hold out, and the result is that 
several hundred men are still unemployed. 

The carpenters have published a manifesto, 
headed by the two following quotations :— 

“There is too much soffering and too much perplexity 
in the condition of the working classes ; it is a disgrace as 
well as a danger to our civilization : it is absolutely neces- 
Sary to render their condition less hard and less pre- 
canicus.’’— The late Sir Robert Peel to M. Guizot. 

“lt was not correct to say that no strike had ever been 


| Snecessful; but those only had been successful which had 


taken place during a rising market. No doubt a work- 
man was entitled to ask for an. increase of his wages if 
the produce of his labour was rising.’’—Sir A. Alison, in 
a lecture delivered in the City Hall, Giasgow, March 15, 

1859. j 


It must be recollected that at Dublin there is a 


}other remarks on the same occasion, he calls 
imost frightful mistake.” 


very different that the workmen’s strike was 


| actually based on a falling market and a surplus 


of unemployed hands, for whose behoof the 
strikers declared that their own demand of ten 
hours’ wages for nine hours’ work was made. Sir 
A. Alison’s remarks, therefore, while they coun- 
tenance the state of matters in Dublin, totally 
discountenance the London movement. On the 
contrary, it comes under the head of what, in his 
“a 
We do not exactly 
agree with Sir Archibald, by the way, however, 
in his use of the word “entitled.” A workman 
is “entitled” to demand or “ask” whatever he 
may choose for his labour, whether during a 
“rising market” or during a falling one; but 


| whether he be acting discreetly or foolishly, pro- 


perly or criminally, in making such a demand 
during a falling market is another question: 
“justifiable,” perhaps, or “right,” was the term 
which Sir Archibald probably intended to use. 

In their manifesto, the Dublin carpenters state 
that many of their employers have acceded te 
their demand, and that 450 men out of 530 are 
now “at work at the increased rate.” They then 
appeal to the public opinion whether they were 
“wrong in taking a step to advance their social 
position,” and thus continue their manifesto :-— 


“Look at the builders. When a few years at their 
vocation they have ranges of hou<es, a luxurious home, 
private vehicles, and, more than all this, the consolation 
that in their old age the comforts they enjoyed through 
life cannot be abridged. Then turn to the working-man. 
What has he, or what bas he to look forwardto’ A poor 
slave, subject to every whim and caprice of those over 
him—an unfortunate toiler, whose precarious existence 
depends as much upon a looked-for obsequiousness as 
upon the talents that God has given him. What has he 
to look for in his old age, brought on prematurely by 
anxiety and incessant toi!> As it approaches, his wages 
are reduced, bis chances of employment are lessened, his 
comforts, smal] as they were through life, disappear, and 
be ultimately finds himself a burden to his friends or an 
inmate of a poorhouse. Are these men to be blamed for 
endeavouring, at a season like this, when the labour 
market is up, to procure for it as much as possible ? 

bel * * * * 


We woukl, in conclusion, wish to contradict a report 
prevalent through the c:ty, that we intend to look fora 
diminution of the hours of labour, and other advantages, 
which would be injurious to the master builders. Such 
is pot the fact.”’ 

The stucco plasterers, who are also out on 
strike for a similar advance of 2s. weekly, have 
not issued any statement, but it is assumed they 
rely upon the case of the carpenters. 





ENGINEERING COMPETITIONS. 

Sirz,— In January last, there appeared, in the Builder, 
an advertisement from the Local Board of Health, of 
Bicester, asking for tenders for a survey of the town. 
Thinking it a bond Ade advertisement, | went to Bicester 
in the beginning of February, for the purpose of seeing 
the district to be surveyed, im order that | might be able 
to tender. What was my astonishment to hear, aiter I 
got there, that there was no Local Board of Heaith formed ' 
Several others were gulled into visiting the piace for 
Similar pyrpeses. My object in drawing attention to this 
S, Simply, to have the opinion of some of your readers, 
whether those who suffered from this hoax could not 
compel the person who advertised, and signed himself 
**Clerk,”’ to pay for loss of time and expenses 

Another case, very similar to the above, was advertised 
in the Builder about the same time. The Denbigh Local 
Board offered a premium for the best plan, or scheme, for 
supplying the town with water. I went to the place, 
made a survey, an elaborate set of plans, and lengthened 
report. Since then I have beard nothing of the Denbigh 
scheme: my drawings are notreturned, as I expressly 
wished them to be in my report, and the town clerk re- 
fuses to answer any letter on the subject. 

The above are the only competitions I ever tried for, 
and I have fully made up my mind that they shail be the 
last. Civit ENGINEER. 





PRINTERS AND THE STRIKE. 

Str,—Will you kindly allow me, in simple justice to the 
printing protession, to correct an erroneous statement 
which appeared in the letter of ‘**‘ Ami et Amateur,’’ in 
your last week’s number of the Builder, viz.: ** Some 
years since, when a strike took place amongst the com- 
positors and other people in the printing establishments, 
what did Messrs. Hansarddo?> * * Being them- 
selves up in the business, they sent out into the neigh- 
bourhood, obtained a Jarge number of persons who were 
willing to learn, taught them the work, and im a fort- 
night (! !) had their establishment in full play as if nothing 
had happened ?*’ 

To what strike ‘“‘ Ami et Amateur "’ refers, myself and 
fellow-workmen are at a loss to know; but it would 
appear that this wise generation of neighbours did not 
“play ’’ to advantage, knowing that Messrs Hansard’s 


| house ranks as one of the first in the profession, and is 


recognized by the London Compositors’ Society as being 
one of the “ faire-t"’ houses in London. It is strange 
what has become of the “ large number of persons ’* who 
so magically put Me-srs. Hansard’s establishment in“ full 


| play’ an a “‘fortmght!” And it is strange how ‘* Ami 
| et Amateur,”’ by any stretch of his unagmation, can con- 


ceive it possible that ** persons from the neighbourhood,” 
however willing they might be to learn, could so sudden} 

get put ‘‘up”’ m the printing business, when, as is well 
known, masters are olten very reluctantin employing young 
men who have just finished am apprenticeslip of seven 
years to the printing busmess, not deeming fhem suffi- 


| ciently ‘‘up”’ or experienced. I have not trespassed on 


your valuable space with any view of defending the men 
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in the present strike, which I consider unjust; and I 

with your correspondent, that ‘‘no art, and not 
much education, is necessary, either for carrying hods of 
mortar or of bricks ; *’ and that probably ‘‘a slight amount 
of tuition would turn men at present running ‘ wild’ in 
our streets into ‘decent’ plasterers ;’’ (!) but Ido not 
think it ‘* probable that this may be the case in the present 
strike; ’’ and I imagine it would take some very clever 
*“‘Ami et Amateur’’ to produce either compositors or 
carpenters, from the present race of ‘‘ men running wild ”’ 
in our streets, in a fortnight. 

CoMPOSITOR WHO WAs Not “TavcnT” 
IN SEVEN YEARS. 





Books Received, 


The Mechanical Inventor's Guide; Illustrated by 
Ten Plates of Diagrams. By James Wy)lson, 
Architect and Civil Engineer, Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. London. 1859. 

Many readers of the Builder will recollect Mr. 

Wylson as a correspondent of old standing. His 

present little work comprises a series of familiar 

treatises on the laws of motion, the mechanical 


powers, and drums, belts, toothed-wheels, and a} LAMBETH ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
. ° | “Lr Jer] . - - ‘ + a) Tv 
collection of nearly 300 mechanical movements, | DWELLINGS OF THE LABOURING Crassks.—The 


most of them illustrated in the appended plates ; 
the whole constituting a practical introduction to 
the principles and components of machinery. The 
plates, with their descriptive letterpress, are 
especially interesting and curious, and the whole 
work is ably written. 


| 


Guide to the Ruins of the Roman City of Uri- | 


conium, at Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury. By | 

Thomas Wright, esq. M.A. F.S.A.  Shrews- 

bury: J. O. Sandford. London: Kent & Co. 

Paternoster-row. 1859. 

THE subject of this sketch has already been 
treated of in an original article and otherwise in 
our columns. Uriconium is fortunate in having 
an archwologist like Mr. Wright to bring it into 
modern notice. Interesting as its remains un- 
doubtedly are, however, there is not so much 
actually discovered yet as many may suppose, 
and much remains to be done ere the ancient 
“city” of Uriconium makes its general reappear- | 
ance. 

One of the most notable circumstances, by the 
way, counected with the excavations, as we have 
already noticed, was the discovery of nineteen 
skulls, eleven of them more or less deformed. 
They had evidently belonged to bodies decently 
buried, in ground within some of the ancient walls 
which have been uncovered. So many deformed 
skulls formed a remarkable collection, not easily 
accounted for; but may not the ancient Romans 
have here had an asylum, or something like it, 
for deformed persons, idiots, &c.? Again: medi- 
cinal stamps have been discovered, and it is 
notable that these related to eye salves, while it 
is a fact that one peculiar deformity in the skulls 
found must have affected the eye, one of which 
must have had an unnatural or tumour-like pro- 
minence, arising from an obliquity of osseous for- 
mation, which may have been peculiar to, or con- 
nected with, some ancient disease of the’eye. The 
Romans in the west, moreover, are well known to 
have been peculiarly liable to some sort of disease 
of the eye; and Mr. Wright alludes to this fact 
in reference to the eye-salve, though not to the 
skulls. Isnotsome such explanation more feasible 
than that such a strange peculiarity should have | 
been characteristic of the normal conformation 
of the skull of some unknown and unheard of 
tribe or race of human beings, as has been sng: | 
gested? Perhaps after all, however, the shape of | 
the skull has changed by pressure of the earth | 
since burial, though Mr. Wright thinks not. 





Miscellanen. 


Tre Lixcoty and Nortuampton Arcutrec-| Aspects of Public Health. This division will in- 


TURAL SOCIETIES.—A joint meeting of the Lin- 
coin Diocesan and Northamptonshire Architectural 
Societies is to be held at Stamford on the 6th and 
7th instant. On the 6th the opening meeting 
will be held at the Town Hall, at two o’clock, 


when a paper will be read,—“ An Architectural Re- | 


view and Prospect for 1859,”—by the Rev. T. 


James, Hon. Canon of Peterborough. The | 


churches and other points of interest in the town, 
including Mr. Blashfield’s Terra Cotta Works, 
will afterwards be visited. In the evening, a 
temporary museum will be opened at the 
Assembly Rooms, and a meeting held, at which a 
paper will be read, “On Picturesque Building,” 
by the Rev. G. A. Poole, Vicar of Welford, and 


(if time permits) observations made upon the 
contents of the museum. 


> & 





\that suggest plans for the amendment of the 


THE BUILDER. 


Rowney’s Draw1nG Mopets.—Messrs. Rowney 
& Co. of Percy-street, have published a box of 
drawing models to facilitate the acquisition of the 
power of sketching from nature. It comprises a 
pump, door and steps, hen-coop, a stile, a garden- 
roller, and other objects, exceedingly well made 
for the purpose, and capable of combination. For 
children and beginners, these will be found useful 
and attractive. 

MapaMeE Henriette Browne’s PicTURES.— 
A very charming artist is the lady who paints 
under this name (English we should hope, at any 
rate in her connections). Some specimens of her 
art have been exhibited at the French Gallery, 
in Pall-mall, particularly one called “The Sisters 
of Mercy,” which calls for warm commendation. 
|The picture in question is an admirable and 
| touching work. An attenuated sick child lies on the 
| knees of the younger of two Sisters of Mercy, while 
{the elder is mixing the medicine with elaborate 
|care. The child rests on a blanket most cleverly 
|wrought. The story is well told; the expression 
| admirable. 





annual meeting of the members of this association 
was held on Friday, at the old Vestry-hall, 
Church-street, Lambeth ; the Rev. Mr. Gregory, 
of St. Mary’s, in the chair. The report stated 
that all the tenements of the association, situate 





Back anp Front.—An Irish newscarrier, who 
sometimes courts the muses, has given his idea of 
the church building taste of the people of America 
in the following lines, which contain more truth 
than poetry :— 

‘* They puts up a front to the street, 
Like old Westminster Abbey, 
But thin they thinks to chate the Lord, 
And builds the back part shabby.” 
YANKEE, 








TENDERS. 

For a Warehouse, 215, Upper Thames-street, on land 

the property of the Dyers’ Company, for Messrs. Hunt & 

Tanner. Mr. E. C. Robins, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. T. M. Rickman :— 


gs» Tee eR CT EET Te £3,100 @ 0 
Newman and Mann .......... 2,865 0 0 
ROG iss Sites sos teacoeer eves . Re ee 
ER é«steedeaaes Scie cage .- 2,589 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .........+-.+. 2,575 0 O 
Browne and Robinson ..... co Qe 0 '2 
BEANO... 660 eenuetece sve ee we ee 
WOE as x cecaswhwe ccevtveneass 2,549 0 0 
Batterbury (accepted) ...... +» 2,459 0 0 





For alterations, &c. at No. 17, Argyli-street, Regent- 
street. Mr. F. Hering, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


BOOT os eck ceviivescisecvs 1,600 0 6 
J. ABBOT E& BOR ..cccsacssrvcss 1,252 0 0 
We. BSc cs csscceee Seeecscese 1,246 0 0 
By WASTE once ccccccvcescee sao (2,088 OC 8 
Matthews .cccccccsccvencs sae 999 0 0 








at Salamanca-road, Vauxhall, were at present let 
to respectable tenants. Each tenement comprised | 


j 


two rooms, with the use of a washhouse, and the | 


|rent received for it was 3s. 6d. per week. The | 


gross amount of rent received out of the whole | 
property, consisting of thirty-two distinct tene- | 
ments, was 93/7. 19s. 6d. and after the payment of 
rates, taxes, and other charges attaching to the 
property and its management, there remained as 
net profit a balance of 197. 6s. 8d. a sum not quite 
sufficient to meet pre-existing deficiencies. Owing 
to the exertions of the committee of management 
the assessment of the estate had been reduced to 
the extent of 567. a reduction which would yearly 
release it from a large amount of taxation. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
or Socrat Scrence.— We have already men- 
tioned that the third annual meeting of this 
association will be held in Bradford, on Monday, 
the 10th of October, and five following days. 
The fourth department considers the various ques- 
tions relating to the public health. Papers may 
be classed under the following heads:—1. The 
Condition of the Public Health. The subjects, 
chiefly statistical, referred to this head, will com- 
prise everything that relates to the past or pre- 
sent state of the public health. Papers descrip- 
tive of the general state of health of particular 
districts, or of the same districts at different 
periods, or under different circumstances, and of | 
persons engaged in the several industrial occupa- | 
tions, as well as of the special diseases to which | 
particular localities, and modes of life or of oceu- | 
pation, are most liable, will be classed under this | 
division. 2. The Causes which modify the Public | 
Health. To this head will be referred papers that | 
treat of the causes which, whether favourably or 
injuriously, affect the public health, and the mode | 
in which these causes act. This division will thus 
nclude the consideration of the production of | 
disease by external causes to which persons, either 
individually or collectively, are liable to be ex- | 
posed, such as climate, soil, locality, habitation, | 
diet, occupation, station, or habit. 3. The Im- | 
provement of the Public Health. Communications 





public health, whether these have reference to 
legislative enactments, and the machinery requi- 
site for the administration of sanitary law; to 
the removal of causes of disease by engineering 
or other mechanical appliances; or to the preven- 
tion of disease by hygienic precautions, will be 
classed under this head. 4, Social and Economical 


| clude inquiry into the effect of diminished death- 
| rates upon the population—the effect of sanitary 
| improvement on the national wealth, the diminu- 
| tion of pauperism, and the general moral and | 
physical elevation of the community. Inthe fifth 
department are considered the various questions 
relating to Social Economics. Papers may treat 
of,—1. Conditions of Industrial Success. Accu- 
mulation and employment of capital; freedom of 
trade; apprenticeship system; trades unions; 
the effects of science and machinery on industrial 
success; the factory system, &c. 2. Condition of 
the Working Classes. Habitation; domestic 
economy; provident habits; recreation, &c. 3. 
Charity and Relief. The effects of charitable 
endowments; workhouse relief and management, 
&e, 
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For pulling down and re-building No. 50, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, for Mr. William Mann. Mr. J.T. Lepard, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Joseph Lavender :— 

0 


Patman & Fotheringham ...... £1,486 0 

Pritchard and Co. .........+. - 1,452 0 0 
Green and Son...........- tant De® 
TIMEROD oven ce ctcvnrceneseces . 1,346 0 0 
BORD. 27 kno n ie ngeecscncwatypes 1,315 0 0 
RR. LAWFORES. ccccs vccesdsccese 1,209 0 0 
BEE Sabu weasecadivontcseeneus 1,289 0 0O 
OUNOORS oo tone c4cncvapeeecess 1,270 0 0 
Batterbury......2.+00 osvess ss, tee 8 2 





For Twickenham Church. Mr. G. M. Hills, architect :— 


Jacktest, Twickenham ........ £1,683 0 0 
CN iis oc sine 60.0005 velvech 1,550 0 0 
POS BOs. oc cnctscbaccenendes . 1,400 0 0 
Nicholson & Son, London .... 1,260 0 0 


Holmes, Twickenham (accepted) 1,208 60 06 
Patman & Fotheringham,London 1,198 0 © 


For a new School, at Roxton, Bedfordshire :— 


Jackson, St. Neots....... enone zee @ @O 
Wildman & Co. St. Neots........ 589 14 0 
pe eo 808 @ 0 
Thompson & Co. Derby 570 0 0 
Cunvin, Bedford......ccesscevces - $87 0 0 





For House and Shop, No. 99, High-street, Poplar (in- 
clusive of fittings). Mr. Jolley, architect. Quantities 
not supplied :— 


Willamer ....cossses. sevctersredeyee we 8 
Pipe? Gc BOR oo. cncccgccccsseeses 755 0 0 
re tdi aideste. Loe 2 
Blackburn.......... es eccecsace . 588 0 0 
Wood and Son........ $506 Rees - 8 0 @ 





For alterations of the Union Workhouse, Isleworth, 
Middlesex. Mr. Jas. Holmes, architect. Quantites not 


supplied :— 
Heston ..cccescecs rere re aM ge 
tO aes SS s wade budsiens . 225 9 O 
SOOBOR visa dececowiscaveesiuese 223 0 0 
ee stcceveccsce 3198 8 @ 
Burchett ..... peeceesses asevess. S208: 8 
RE occ cen d oveseswes 1av¥nsa eu 176 o @ 
CHOW 5650 + £debSSecdesveassad es’ Tea e © 
BeauchaMp ....ccsccocccesccoes 1713 10 © 
 , METER eexesses ae. O28 
Neas (accepted) .......ess00-.+- 15212 0 
Harvey ....... bosbosevecscccrae BOD 34-9 





Accepted for the erection of new Cemetery Chapel, 
Entrance Gates, Lodge, and Boundary Walls, fur the 
Township of Farnley, near Leeds. Mr. William Hill, 
architect, Leeds :— 

Smith, for boundary walls ...... £378 0 06 
Holdsworth and Co. for masons’ 
work of chapel, entrance-gates, 





amd Lode 2... cs csevvcsocseses 405 0 @ 
Boyes, for carpenters and joiners’ 

WORK occconsecsecs oseresacere 129 10 0 
Shevill, for slaters’ work ..... sae 6 8 
Story, for plumbers’ and glaziers’ 

WONG corns scnecsingesnens sata BO 30.4 
Branton and Son, for plasterers’ 

WUEK cs aicccvevabasbacsvess os 16 0 90 
Leach, for painters’ work........ 5 9 0 

TO vivecsievvxess £1,012 1 0 


TUDELA AND BILBAO RAILWAY. 

Tenders have been delivered at the Company’s Offices, 
Bilbao, for 91 kilometres or 57 miles of this railway, 
commencing at Arruncudiaga to near Muranda. The re- 
spective tenders were as follows :— 

Messrs. Waring, Brothers, & 





GG does auecee ban dene FOR £963,884 0 0 
Mesers. Coulthard .......... 900,114 0 0 
Messrs. Cheigne ............ $11,737 0 0 
Mesers. Brassey ........000 791,430 0 @ 
Messrs. Trousdale .......... 785,794 0 0 


Messrs. Brassey’s tender was accepted, only three 
directors voting for Trousdale, and twelve for Brassey. 
The first section of 16 kilometres was let to Messrs. 
Brassey in September, 1858, and the works are now 
making great progress, and the first 24 miles are to be 
opened about the end of 1860. The engineer-in-chief is 
Mr. Chas. Vignoles, F.R.S. &c. 


ee ee ee 











